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Perceptions  of  outgroup  members  play  an  important  role 
in  determining  the  nature  of  cross-group  interactions. 
There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  may  lead  people  to  see 
outgroup  members  either  as  unique  individuals  or  as 
prototypical  group  members.     Such  perceptions  can  be  called 
interpersonal  and  intergroup,  respectively.     Three  kinds  of 
influence  on  the  development  of  outgroup  perceptions  were 
discussed.     Social  cognition,  social  identity,  and  social 
structure  all  may  influence  the  kind  and  intensity  of 
outgroup  perceptions. 

The  effects  of  high  versus  low  emotional  involvement 
with  an  ingroup,  equal  versus  unequal  status  between 
different  groups,  and  membership  either  in  traditionally 
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dominant  or  traditionally  subordinate  social  groups  on 
perceptions  of  outgroup  members  were  investigated.  Subjects 
read  a  vignette  about  groups  of  differing  occupations,  sex, 
or  race  and  answered  questions  pertaining  to  their  impres- 
sions of  the  group  members. 

The  degree  of  emotional  involvement  with  the  readers ' 
own  ingroup  and  the  relative  status  between  the  groups  was 
systematically  varied.     It  was  predicted  that  high  emotional 
ingroup  involvement  and  unequal  status  conditions  would 
result  in  greater  intergroup  and  less  interpersonal  percep- 
tions.    Dependent  measures  included  subjects'  ability  to 
recall  names  of  group  members  in  the  vignettes,  their  aver- 
age ratings  of  ingroup  and  outgroup  members,  the  variability 
they  perceived  among  group  members,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  believed  persons  in  the  vignettes  were  affected  by 
their  group  memberships. 

Analyses  of  variance  of  the  subjects'  responses 
partially  confirmed  the  hypotheses.     The  effects  of  the 
independent  variables  depended  in  part  on  the  nature  of  the 
specific  groups  involved.     Group  position  was  an  important 
factor,  with  dominant  and  subordinate  group  members  fre- 
quently differing  in  their  views.     A  consistent  finding  was 
that  women  in  unequal  status  groups  tended  to  have  inter- 
group perceptions  while  men  in  equal  status  groups  tended  to 
have  intergroup  perceptions. 

In  the  discussion,  the  implications  of  historical  group 
position  for  outgroup  perceptions  were  explored.  The 
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assumption  that  positive  feelings  toward  one  group  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  negative  feelings  toward  a  complementary 
group  was  challenged.     It  was  suggested  that  research  be  ! 
done  on  ways  in  which  social  comparison  processes  could 
result  in  more  "winners"  and  fewer  "losers." 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

That  behavior  is  affected  by  the  groups  in  which  people 
participate  is  a  central  tenet  of  social  psychology  and, 
indeed,  all  the  social  sciences.     Studies  of  attitude 
formation,  prosocial  and  antisocial  behavior,  leadership, 
bureaucracy,  and  other  topics  cannot,  by  their  very  nature, 
consider  the  individual  in  isolation.     Different  people,  of 
course,  belong  to  different  groups.     This  is  a  simple  and 
obvious  fact  with  complex  and  nonobvious  implications,  for 
different  groups  invariably  develop  different  interests, 
goals,  norms,  and  traditions.     In  addition,  it  is  fre- 
quently, though  not  always,  the  case  that  one's  group 
memberships  are  known  to  other  people.     When  this  is  true, 
not  only  do  actual  group  differences  affect  cross-group 
interactions,  but  the  participants'  beliefs  and  expectations 
about  group  differences  affect  their  interaction  as  well. 
The  nature  of  intergroup  relationships  has  been  studied  by  a 
large  number  of  social  scientists  throughout  this  century. 
A  myriad  of  theories  has  been  proffered  to  explain  the 
antecedents  and  outcomes  of  intergroup  interactions.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  the  interest  in  or  the 
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importance  of  the  topic  will  abate  in  the  foreseeable 
future . 

Tajfel   (1978;  Tajfel  and  Turner,   1979)   has  asserted 
that  all  interpersonal  interactions,  to  varying  degrees,  are 
also  intergroup  interactions.     Because  every  individual 
belongs  to  an  extremely  large  number  of  groups,  members  of 
every  dyad  must  differ  in  at  least  one  group  classification. 
However,  while  the  fact  that  individuals  may  represent  dif- 
ferent groups  is  unimportant  in  some  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, in  other  such  relationships  it  is  a  highly  salient 
factor  that  dominates  all  other  aspects  of  the  interaction. 
Tajfel  and  Turner  suggest  that  this  difference  is  important 
and  have  proposed  that  all  relationships  can  be  placed  along 
a  continuum  that  ranges  from  "interpersonal"  (differing 
group  memberships  have  almost  no  effect  on  the  nature  of  the 
interaction)   to  "intergroup"    (differing  group  memberships 
overwhelm  and  determine  the  nature  of  all  other  aspects  of 
the  relationship) .     In  a  primarily  interpersonal  relation- 
ship, the  participants  are  able  to  view  each  other  as 
individuals  with  unique  sets  of  attitudes,  skills,  beliefs, 
and  values.     Relatively  few  a  priori  assumptions  are  made 
about  other  persons  on  the  basis  of  their  group  memberships. 
Tajfel  and  Turner   (1979)   suggest  that  purely  interpersonal 
relationships   (in  their  definition  of  the  term)   are  probably 
rare.     Old  friends  who  know  each  other  very  well  and  who  are 
members  of  the  same  important  social  categories  probably  are 
very  nearly  completely  interpersonal  in  their  relationship. 
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Two  wealthy  Anglo  males  who  went  to  school  together  and  live 
in  the  same  Boston  neighborhood  may  have  a  predominantly 
interpersonal  relationship,   for  example. 

Relationships  that  fall  at  the  intergroup  end  of  Taj f el 
and  Turner's  continuum,  however,  are  greatly  affected  by  the 
fact  that  the  persons  involved  are  members  of  different 
groups.     Individuals  in  such  a  relationship  view  each  other 
primarily  as  representatives  of  their  respective  groups. 
Previously  held  beliefs  about  and  attitudes  toward  those 
groups  significantly  affect  the  participants'  views  of  each 
other.     The  unique  qualities  of  each  individual  are  ignored; 
the  common  qualities  of  members  of  the  same  group  are  empha- 
sized and  amplified.     Participants  react  to  each  other  as  if 
they  were  prototypical  members  of  their  social  group  or 
groups.     The  relationship  consists  of  persons  qua  group 
members,  not  persons  qua  persons.     Negotiators  for  groups 
involved  in  intense  conflict  probably  have  a  relationship 
that  is  intergroup  in  nature.     Soldiers  on  the  battlefield 
fighting  for  different  countries  have  an  almost  purely 
intergroup  relationship   (Tajfel  and  Turner,  1979) . 

This  interpersonal — intergroup  continuum  suggests  that 
the  perception  of  outgroup  members  is  an  important  variable 
in  the  study  of  cross-group  interactions.     The  research 
recently  summarized  by  David  Wilder   (1981)   would  indicate 
that  such  perceptions  are  important,  indeed.     Wilder  con- 
cluded that  persons  categorized  as  a  group  were  perceived  to 
be  more  alike  than  those  same  persons  presented  as  an 
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aggregate  of  individuals   (Allen  and  Wilder,  1979)  .     This  is 
consistent  with  the  research  of  Henri  Taj f el  and  his 
colleagues  using  both  social   (Tajfel,   1969;  Tajfel  and 
Billig,   1974)   and  non-social   (Tajfel,   1959;  Tajfel  and 
Wilkes,   1963)   stimuli.     In  addition.  Wilder   (1981)  found 
that  such  perceptions  are  maintained  over  time  as  people 
remember  ingroup  similarities  and  outgroup  differences 
better  than  they  remember  ingroup  differences  and  outgroup 
similarities.     All  of  this  is  consistent  with  what  social 
scientists  already  knew  about  sterotypes   (Simpson  and 
Yinger,  1958) ,  and  would  imply  that  relationships  with  out- 
group members  might  tend  to  be  intergroup  more  frequently 
than  they  are  interpersonal.     Given  the  important  role 
perceptions  of  members  of  the  outgroup  play  in  intergroup 
interactions,  it  would  seem  worthwhile  to  explore  this  issue 
further.     Why  are  outgroup  men±)ers  seen  as  being  more  alike 
than  would  seem  objectively  to  be  the  case?    What  causes 
people  to  see  other  people  not  as  individuals,  but  as 
variations  on  a  group  prototype?    Conversely,  is  this  homog- 
enization  of  the  outgroup  necessary  and  irreversible?  Can 
people  come  to  see  outgroup  members  as  individuals?  Can 
relationships  shift  from  being  primarily  intergroup  to  being 
primarily  interpersonal?     Or,  as  Gordon  Allport  asked  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago   (Allport,   1958),  can  humanity 
constitute  an  ingroup? 

A  number  of  research  traditions  in  the  social  sciences 
speak  to  these  questions.     Three  lines  of  study  are 
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especially  pertinent  to  the  issue  of  interpersonal  versus 
intergroup  relationships.     They  are 

1)  the  study  of  social  cognition 

2)  theories  of  social  identity 

3)  research  concerning  structural  and  situational 
effects  on  social  behavior 

Each  of  these  areas  will  be  discussed  in  turn  to  see  what  it 
may  say  about  the  causes  and  consequences  of  intergroup  and 
interpersonal  relationships. 

Social  Cognition 
Although  cognitive  analyses  of  prejudice,  stereotyping, 
and  other  issues  involved  in  intergroup  relationships  are 
not  new  (Taylor,   1981;  cf.  Allport,   1958;  Katz ,   1960),  the 
decade  just  past  has  seen  a  significant  increase  in  interest 
in  the  cognitive  aspects  of  such  issues.     This  renaissance 
was  sparked  in  part  by  an  article  published  by  Henri  Taj f el 
in  1969  entitled  "Cognitive  Aspects  of  Prejudice."  As 
distinguished  from  psychodynamic  and  traditional  sociocul- 
tural   (what  Pettigrew  [1981]  called  "contextual  social 
psychology")   approaches  to  the  study  of  intergroup  rela- 
tions, the  cognitive  orientation  views  human  beings  as 
limited  information  processors  trying  to  make  sense  of  an 
often  inchoate  world   (Carroll  and  Payne,   1976;  Ashmore  and 
DelBoca,  1981).     Phenomena  such  as  stereotyping  are  seen  as 
normal,  inevitable  by-products  of  our  limited  ability  to 
process  information  accurately.     Following  James   (1890)  and 
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Lippmann   (1922)  ,  cognitive  theorists  note  that  the  world  is 
too  complex  to  be  perceived  in  its  entirety.     Humans  do  have 
a  need  for  understanding  their  environment,  however.  One 
way  that  meeting  this  need  can  be  facilitated,  in  spite  of 
the  overload  of  impinging  stimuli,  is  to  "chunk"  different 
pieces  of  information  into  the  same  functional  category 
(Miller,  1956)  .     Creating  classes  of  people  is  just  as  help- 
ful in  reducing  stimulus  overload  as  creating  classes  of 
objects.     Such  classes  lead  to  stereotypical  perceptions  of 
social  groups  that  may  result  in  outgroup  prejudice  and 
discrimination.     This  is  viewed  as  an  accidental  side  effect 
of  generally  functional  cognitive  strategies. 

Hamilton  (1979)  divides  cognitive  effects  on  person 
perception  processes  in  intergroup  relations  into  two  types: 
those  cognitive  processes  that  result  in  stereotypes  of 
outgroup  members  and  those  cognitive  processes  that  result 
from  stereotypes  of  outgroup  members.     His  distinction 
provides  a  useful  framework  for  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
research  literature  pertaining  to  the  topic. 

Cognitive  Processes  that  Result  in  Stereotypes 

According  to  the  cognitive  approach,  a  niimber  of 
cognitive  processes  can  lead,   in  and  of  themselves,  to  the 
development  of  stereotypes  about  certain  groups  of  people. 
Several  of  those  processes  speak  directly  to  the  present 
concern:     What  are  the  factors  that  influence  people  to  see 
each  other  as  people  or  as  group  members?     From  a  social 
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cognition  perspective,  we  do  know  that  there  seems  to  be 
something  fundamental  about  categorizing  persons  by  social 
group,  that  stimulus  salience  affects  the  categorization 
process,  that  people  are  subject  to  perceiving  illusory- 
correlations,  and  that  minimal  cognitive  distinctions 
between  an  ingroup  and  an  outgroup  often  are  sufficient  to 
produce  outgroup  discrimination. 

Social  groups  are  fundamental  to  categorization. 
According  to  an  information-processing  view  of  human 
cognition,  information  from  the  environment  is  analyzed  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  individual   (Klatzky,  1980) .  An 
important  part  of  that  analysis  is  deciding  how  that 
information  should  be  integrated  into  existing  cognitive 
structures.     This  integration  is  more  generally  known  as 
encoding,  or  categorizing,  information.     There  is  some 
indication  that  known  social  groupings  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  way  in  which  information  about  other  persons 
is  categorized.     Taylor  et  al.    (1978)   showed  subjects  films 
of  bi-racial  and  bi-sexual  discussion  groups  and  later  asked 
the  subjects  to  remember  which  discussants  had  made  which 
statements.     They  found  that  subjects  made  far  more  intra- 
race  and  intra-sex  errors  than  inter-race  and  inter-sex 
errors  on  the  memory  task,  indicating  that  those  who 
observed  the  film  encoded  the  group  memberships  of  each 
speaker  along  with  his  or  her  comments.  That  the  group 
memberships  were  used  spontaneously  and  were  inextricably 
linked  with  the  content  of  the  information  encoded  would 
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indicate  that  social  groups  play  an  important  role  in 
categorizing  new  information  and  are  fundamentally  linked  to 
encoding  information  about  persons  in  the  environment. 

Wilder   (1977)   found  that  group  membership  information 
was  basic  to  perceptual  and  cognitive  processes  in  other 
areas  as  well.     In  two  different  experiments,  he  varied  the 
number  of  persons  seen  expressing  similar  beliefs  to  measure 
the  effect  either  on  subjects'  willingness  to  conform  or  on 
their  private  attitudes.     When  the  unanimous  persons  were 
described  as  members  of  a  single  group,  their  ability  to 
persuade  the  subjects  to  conform  or  change  their  attitudes 
was  significantly  less  than  when  they  were  described  as 
independent  members  of  an  aggregate.     The  subjects  appar- 
ently reacted  to  the  group  members  in  the  same  way  they 
reacted  to  a  single,  independent  individual.     The  size  of 
the  majority  was  automatically  discounted  if  the  persons 
speaking  were  perceived  by  the  subjects  to  be  members  of  a 
single  group.     Such  discounting  need  not  be  inevitable; 
however.     Wilder   (1978b)   found  that  group  members  could  be 
perceived  more  as  persons  and  less  as  part  of  an  outgroup  if 
they  were  individuated  in  some  fashion.     Informing  subjects 
of  dissent  within  an  outgroup  or  emphasizing  the  names  of 
various  outgroup  members  resulted  in  decreased  amounts  of 
discrimination  against  the  group.     To  the  extent,  then,  that 
the  deindividuation  of  outgroup  members  can  be  reduced,  the 
influence  of  group  labels  on  cognitive  processes  can  be 
lessened. 
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Stimulus  salience  affects  the  categorization  process. 
Some  social  groups  comprise  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  population  in  a  given  area.     Some  groups  are  quite 
different  from  the  other  groups  in  their  society  in  terms  of 
physical  characteristics,  religious  practices,   style  of 
dress,  etc.     Members  of  such  groups  are  likely  to  be 
distinctive,  i.e.,  noticeable,  and  the  ways  in  which  other 
people  process  and  interpret  information  about  them  is 
likely  to  be  even  more  dependent  upon  their  group  member- 
ships than  for  members  of  less  salient  outgroups.  Taylor 
and  Fiske   (1978)   have  shown  that  a  single  black  person  in  an 
otherwise  all-white  group  is  a  more  salient  stimulus  than 
any  one  of  the  whites.     Not  only  is  the  solo  black  more 
likely  to  be  noticed  by  observers,  but  the  ratings  they  make 
of  him  or  her  are  more  likely  to  be  extreme  than  the  ratings 
made  of  other   (white)   group  members.     If  such  relatively 
extreme  evaluations  are  generalized  to  other  black  persons, 
exaggerated  stereotypes  could  result.     Linville  and  Jones 
(1980)   asked  subjects  to  read  through  ostensible  college 
admissions  applications  and  select  from  them  the  candidates 
whose  admission  requests  should  be  granted.     When  black  and 
white  applicants  had  equally  strong  credentials,  white  sub- 
jects judged  the  black  applicant  more  favorably  than  the 
white  applicant.     When  black  and  white  applicants  were 
equally  weak,  the  black  applicant  was  judged  more  negatively 
than  the  white  one.     Such  extreme  evaluations  of  the  black 
applicants  appeared  to  be  mediated  by  greater  cognitive 
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complexity  regarding  the  ingroup — in  this  case,  white 
people.     Kanter  (1977)  has  obtained  similar  results  in  her 
study  on  the  effects  of  sex  ratios  on  men's  reactions  to 
women.     Wilder 's   {1978b)   finding  that  individuation  of 
outgroup  members  reduced  intergroup  discrimination  may  be 
instructive  here.     Such  individuation  should  increase  cogni- 
tive complexity  and  may  reduce  extreme  outgroup  evaluations. 
Herbert  Kelman   (1983)   is  a  social  psychologist  whose  exten- 
ded "conversations"   (informal  interviews)  with  Yasser 
Arafat,  chair  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  con- 
vinced him  that  Arafat's  increasingly  complex  perceptions  of 
Israel  would  enable  him  to  work  for  peace  with  the  Israeli 
people.     His  views  certainly  are  consistent  with  the 
research  results  reported  here. 

Illusory  correlations  in  social  thinking.  Following 
the  work  of  Chapman   (1967;  Chapman  and  Chapman,  1969), 
Hamilton  and  Gifford   (1976)  have  studied  the  potential 
effects  of  the  illusory  correlation  phenomenon  on  percep- 
tions of  outgroup  members.     They  posit  that  accurately 
determining  the  extent  of  the  cooccurrence  between  two 
classes  of  events  is  inherently  very  difficult;  mistakes, 
therefore,  are  likely  to  be  made.     Exaggerating,  underesti- 
mating, or  fabricating  such  cooccurrences  results  in 
illusory  correlations,  i.e.,  distortions  in  the  perception 
of  covariation  between  two  kinds  of  events.     If,  for 
example,  we  consider  groups  of  people  as  one  class  of 
"event"  and  personality  traits  as  another  such  class,  there 
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presumably  is  an  accurate  correlation  between  them.  A 
correlation  of  zero  would  indicate  that  such  traits  did  not 
differ  by  group.     A  non-zero  correlation  would  point  to 
systematic  personality  differences  between  the  groups. 
Perceived  correlations  that  were  not  the  same  as  the 
accurate  correlation  would  be,  by  definition,  illusory. 
Hamilton  and  Gifford  demonstrated  that  the  perceived 
cooccurrence  of  two  distinctive  events  is  likely  to  be 
significantly  higher  than  the  actual  cooccurrence.     Such  an 
illusory  correlation  could  be  obtained  when  a  member  of  a 
minority  group   (a  distinctive  person)   commits  an  antisocial 
act   (a  distinctive  behavior) .     Even  when  minority  persons 
perform  anti-social  acts  at  the  same  rate  as  the  larger 
population,  the  correlation  between  minority  group  status 
and  such  deviance  will  be  perceived  by  others  as  being 
higher  than  it  really  is.     These  kinds  of  cognitive  errors 
have  obvious  implications  for  the  development  of  out-group 
stereotypes . 

Minimal  intergroup  discrimination  effects.  Apparently, 
there  is  something  inherent  in  dividing  objects   (and  people) 
into  different  groups  that  leads  to  perceiving  those  objects 
or  people  differently  as  a  consequence.     Taj f el  and  Wilkes 
(1963)   found  that  separating  lines  of  differing  lengths  into 
two  groups  and  labeling  them  as  such  led  subjects  to 
overestimate  the  extent  to  which  lines  within  a  group  were 
similar  and  the  extent  to  which  the  two  groups  of  lines  were 
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different.     Such  a  finding  is  compatible  with  a  Gestalt 
approach  to  understanding  perception  (Campbell,  1958)  .  A 
series  of  studies  using  people  rather  than  lines  as  the 
stimulus  objects  replicated  the  Tajfel  and  Wilkes  results  in 
the  social  domain   (Tajfel,   1969,  1970;  Tajfel  et  al.,  1971; 
Doise  et  al.,   1972).     In  the  standard  minimal  group 
paradigm,  participants  are  brought  into  a  laboratory  and 
divided  randomly  into  two  groups.     The  participants  either 
are  given  some  trival  reason  for  the  division,  such  as 
preference  for  one  of  two  abstract  painters   (Allen  and 
Wilder,  1975)   or  are  allowed  to  see  that  the  division  is 
arbitrary  (Locksley  et  al.,  1980).     The  subjects  never 
interact  with  one  another  and,  in  fact,  do  not  even  know  who 
is  in  their  ingroup  and  who  is  in  the  outgroup.     Such  groups 
are  indeed  "minimal,"  for  they  possess  none  of  the  social 
characteristics  that  accompany  real-life  groups.     Even  so, 
participants  in  experiment  after  experiment  consistently 
have  exhibited  biases  in  favor  of  the  ingroup  and  against 
the  outgroup   (Brewer,   1979).     These  biases  have  taken  the 
form  of  evaluating  ingroup  members  more  positively  than 
outgroup  members   (Howard  and  Rothbart,  1980)   and  assigning 
more  points  to  ingroup  members  than  to  outgroup  members 
(Tajfel  and  Billig,  1974).     In  addition,  when  points  (often 
representing  some  specified  monetary  amount)   are  distributed 
by  the  subjects,  they  are  done  so  in  such  a  way  that  the 
difference  between  the  ingroup ' s  points  and  the  outgroup 's 
points  is  maximized.     This  is  done  even  at  the  expense  of 
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other  possible  distribution  strategies  such  as  maximum 
ingroup  profit,  maximum  joint  profit,  and  simple  fairness 
(Tajfel,  1970;  Turner,  1978). 

That  discrimination  against  an  outgroup  can  be  obtained 
in  such  socially  barren  conditions  points  to  the  powerful 
effects  of  categorizing  persons  as  ingroup  or  outgroup 
members.     This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  other  factors 
are  unimportant;   it  is  only  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
purely  cognitive  considerations.     Hensley  and  Duval  (1976), 
drawing  on  the  principles  of  adaptation  level  theory, 
created  something  of  a  social  "context"  in  a  minimal 
laboratory  setting  by  measuring  attitudes  toward  one 
outgroup  while  simultaneously  varying  the  characteristics  of 
a  second  outgroup.     As  predicted,  the  presence  and  the 
nature  of  the  second  outgroup  significantly  affected 
subjects'  views  of  the  first  outgroup.     Such  results 
emphasize  the  difficulty  of  separating  perceptual  and 
cognitive  activities  from  the  environment  being  perceived 
and  analyzed   (Sherif  and  Hovland,   1961)  . 

It  is  clear  that  cognitive  processing  of  social 
information  can  result  in  stereotypical  perceptions  of 
members  of  social  categories.     It  is  also  true,  however, 
that  pre-existent  stereotypes  can  affect  cognitive  analyses 
of  newly  perceived  information.     Such  effects  are  discussed 
in  the  next  section. 
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Cognitive  Processes  that  Result  from  Stereotypes 

Once  beliefs  about  members  of  social  groups  are 
acquired,  they  often  influence  subsequent  processing  of 
information  concerning  members  of  those  groups.     This  occurs 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  five  of  which  shall  be  presented  here. 
Stereotypes  can  lead  people  to  perceive  illusory  correla- 
tions; they  can  affect  the  categorization  of  information; 
they  affect  the  locus  of  causality  in  attributional  deci- 
sions; they  interfere  with  the  accurate  memory  of  stereo- 
typed others;   and  they  can  affect  one's  behavior  toward 
outgroup  members  in  situations  of  actual  contact. 

Stereotypes  and  perceptions  of  correlations.  Hamilton 
and  Gifford  (1976)   found  that  the  cooccurence  of  two  dis- 
tinct events  was  generally  estimated  to  be  more  frequent 
than  actually  was  the  case.     Illusory  correlations  also  are 
the  product  of  overestimating  the  percentage  of  times  that 
social  group  members  engage  in  behaviors  thought  to  be 
typical  for  their  group.     Hamilton  and  Rose   (1980)  asJced 
subjects  to  read  statements  describing  traits  and  behaviors 
of  members  of  different  occupations.     Those  who  read  the 
statements  consistently  over-estimated  the  extent  to  which 
target  persons  were  described  in  terms  believed  to  be  typi- 
cal for  their  occupational  group.     Illusory  correlations 
were  perceived  when  there  was  no  real  relationship  between 
occupation  and  behavior  and  when  some  relationship  did 
exist.     Hamilton   (1981)   summarized  a  number  of  illusory 
correlation  studies  and  discussed  how  illusory  correlations 
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can  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  outgroup  stereotypes 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  objective  validation. 

Stereotypes  and  categorization.     It  is  also  true  that 
prior  beliefs  about  differences  between  and  among  persons 
who  belong  to  different  social  groups  can  alter  one's  inter- 
pretation of  essentially  identical  behaviors.     Duncan  (1976) 
found  that  white  junior  high  school  students  believed  a 
white  student's  shoving  a  black  peer  was  "playing  around." 
When  viewing  a  black  student  shove  a  white  peer  in  identical 
circumstances,  however,  they  interpreted  the  shoving  beha- 
vior as  "aggressive"  or  even  "violent."     Ashmore  and 
Del  Boca   (1979;  Ashmore,  1981)   explain  such  perceptual 
differences  in  interpretation  as  a  function  of  the 
perceiver's  implicit  personality  theories   (Kelly,  1955). 
Such  an  approach  views  group  stereotypes  as  one  of  a  number 
of  "constructs"  that  guide  the  perceiver's  categorization 
processes  and  lead  him/her  to  generate  further  assumptions 
about  the  person  perceived. 

The  constructs  used  by  people  in  encoding  the  behavior 
of  other  people  are  not  simply  a  function  of  individual 
idiosyncracies .     Group  members  frequently  come  to  share 
such  constructs  and  use  them  in  similar  ways.  Stereotypes, 
then,  may  have  a  social,  as  well  as  individual,  existence. 
Socially  shared  stereotypes  have  been  investigated  by  a 
number  of  European  social  psychologists  who  have  called  them 
"social  representations  "   (Hewstone,  Jaspars,  and  Lalljee, 
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1982) .     Hewstone  et  al.    (1982)   asked  British  schoolboys  to 
write  essays  on  both  "public"   (i.e.,  private)  and 
"comprehensive"    (i.e.,  public)   school  students.  Public 
schools  in  Britain  generally  educate  the  offspring  of 
middle-class,  professional  people  and  typically  offer 
pre-university  subjects.     Comprehensive  schools  generally 
educate  members  of  the  working  class  and  often  do  not 
emphasize  college  preparatory  courses.     There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  public  debate  over  this  two-tiered  educational 
system,  and  Hewstone  et  al.   found  that  the  schoolboys  shared 
with  their  peers  a  number  of  beliefs  about  the  type  of 
student  that  attended  the  different  schools.  Attitudes 
toward  the  outgroup  were  socially  derived  and  maintained  and 
found  expression  in  the  different  social  representations 
possessed  by  the  two  groups.     The  existence  of  such 
stereotypes  and  social  representations  clearly  would 
encourage  the  development  of  intergroup  rather  than  inter- 
personal relationships  between  and  among  members  of  the 
relevant  social  groups. 

Stereotypes  and  causal  attributions.  Following  Heider 
(1958) ,  attribution  theorists  have  studied  the  factors  that 
determine  whether  people  make  internal  or  external  attribu- 
tions for  other  persons'  behaviors.  Wilder  (1978a)  has 
shown  that  the  locus  of  casual  attributions  for  others' 
behavior  is  dependent  upon  whether  or  not  the  target  person 
is  perceived  as  a  group  member  or  as  an  independent  indivi- 
dual.    The  behavior  of  unanimous  group  members  is  more 
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likely  to  be  viewed  as  externally  caused  than  is  the 
behavior  of  unanimous  individuals  in  an  aggregate  of  persons 
that  has  no  psychological  status  as  a  group.  Conversely, 
dissenting  members  of  an  otherwise  unanimous  group  are 
perceived  as  more  internally  motivated  than  are  dissenting 
members  of  an  otherwise  unanimous  aggregate.     Membership  in 
an  outgroup  apparently  changes  the  nature  of  causal 
attributions . 

There  is  additional  evidence  that  attributions  made 
about  the  behavior  of  outgroup  members  are  less  favorable 
than  attributions  made  about  the  same  behavior  when  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  ingroup.     Taylor  and  Jaggi  (1974) 
found  that  Hindu  Indians  attributed  positive  behaviors  of 
Hindu  persons  to  internal  factors  but  made  external  attribu- 
tions for  negative  behaviors.     In  contrast,  when  the  target 
person  was  identified  as  Muslim,  external  attributions  were 
made  for  positive  behaviors  and  internal  attributions  were 
made  for  negative  ones.     Drawing  on  the  attribution  paradigm 
of  Weiner  et  al.    (1971) ,  Deaux  and  Emswiller   (1974)  found 
similar  differences  for  male  and  female  targets.  Male 
actors  who  performed  well  on  both  feminine  and  masculine 
tasks  were  perceived  by  experimental  subjects  to  be  success- 
ful because  of  their  ability.     Female  actors  also  were  seen 
as  capable  when  they  performed  well  at  feminine  tasks. 
However,  when  female  actors  succeeded  at  typically  masculine 
tasks,  subjects  viewed  them  as  being  lucky  rather  than 
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capable.     Greenberg  and  Rosenfield   (1979)    found  that  this 
tendency  to  interpret  ingroup  and  outgroup  behaviors  differ- 
ently does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the  nature  of  out- 
group stereotypes.     They  asked  white  college  students  to 
account  for  the  abilities  of  black  and  white  persons  on  ESP 
tasks.     Pretests  had  shown  that  there  were  no  preconceived 
beliefs  about  either  group  related  to  ESP.     Greenberg  and 
Rosenfield  found  that  those  white  students  who  were  more 
ethnocentric  were  most  likely  to  attribute  black  persons' 
ESP  successes  to  external  factors,  blacks'   failures  to 
internal  factors,  whites'   successes  to  internal  factors,  and 
whites'  failures  to  external  factors.     Such  attributional 
differences,  then,  are  not  necessarily  content-specific,  and 
may  be  a  function  of  general  tendencies  toward  ingroup 
favoritism. 

Hewstone  et  al.    (1982)   found  similar  differences  in 
attributions  in  their  study  of  English  public  and  compre- 
hensive schoolboys.     Although  all  of  the  students  agreed 
that  the  public  school  students  had  a  social  status  that  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  comprehensive  school  students,  they 
differed  in  their  explanations  of  that  superiority.  Public 
students  believed  that  their  status  was  due  to  their 
superior  effort  and  ability.     Comprehensive  students  thought 
that  the  status  difference  was  mostly  a  matter  of  luck.  It 
appears  as  though  attributions  about  ingroup  and  outgroup 
members  can  function  as  a  set  of  shared  beliefs  in  social 
settings,  quite  possibly  affecting  such  super-individual 
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factors  as  social  norms,  cultural  beliefs,  and  prevailing 
cultural  ideologies. 

Donald  Campbell   (1967)  notes  that  members  of  a  group 
often  agree  with  the  stereotypes  other  groups  hold  of  them. 
They  do,  however,  disagree  either  with  the  outgroup's 
attribution  of  the  locus  of  the  cause  of  their  characteris- 
tics or  with  the  valuations  others  place  on  those  character- 
istics.    Differences  between  groups  often  do  exist,  and 
reformist  efforts  to  deny  them  may  miss  the  fact  that 
intergroup  tensions  may  be  a  function,  not  of  the  differ- 
ences per  se,  but  of  varying  interpretations  of  those 
differences.     In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  attributions 
based  on  group  memberships  have  the  potential  to  make 
interpersonal  relationships   (in  Taj f el's  sense)  very 
difficult  and  intergroup  relationships   (again,  in  Taj f el's 
sense)  much  more  likely. 

Stereotypes  and  memory.     Stereotypes  can  and  do  affect 
person  perception  processes  by  distorting  the  accuracy  of 
our  memories  about  stereotyped  individuals.     Recall  that 
Hamilton  and  Rose   (1980)   found  that  memory  for  stereotypic 
behaviors  was  greater  than  memory  for  non-stereotypic 
behaviors.     Snyder   (1981)   called  such  processes  "cognitive 
bolstering,"  for  such  stereotypes  appear  to  be  reinforced  by 
normal  cognitive  operations.     Snyder  discussed  two  types  of 
bolstering.     The  first  type  is  a  selective  memory  filter 
whereby  stereotypically  consistent  information  is  more 
likely  to  be  stored  in  memory  than  is  sterotypically 
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inconsistent  information.     The  study  by  Hamilton  and  Rose 
(1980)   demonstrated  this  first  kind  of  bolstering.  Another 
example  is  found  in  an  experiment  done  by  Snyder  and 
Uranowitz   (1978).     In  their  study,  subjects  initially  read  a 
story  describing  the  life  of  "Betty  K. "     They  returned  to 
the  laboratory  one  week  later,  where  some  subjects  were  told 
that  Betty  was  a  lesbian,  others  were  told  that  she  was 
heterosexual,  and  others  were  given  no  additional  informa- 
tion.    The  additional  information  had  a  significant  effect 
on  what  information  the  subjects  were  then  able  to  recall. 
Subjects  had  better  memory  for  previously  given  information 
that  was  consistent  with  the  prevailing  stereotypes  about 
what  they  believed  Betty's  sexual  orientation  to  be.  In 
addition,  the  subjects'  memory  errors  tended  to  be 
consistent  with  the  relevant  sexual  orientation  belief. 

Another  experiment   (Snyder,   1981)   demonstrated  the 
second  type  of  cognitive  bolstering  discussed  by  Snyder. 
This  type  of  bolstering  occurs  when  one's  memory  for  the 
behavior  of  a  member  of  a  stereotyped  outgroup  is  objec- 
tively accurate,  but  the  interpretive  meaning  assigned  that 
behavior  is  altered  to  provide  a  good  "fit"  with  one's 
expectations.     Using  the  Betty  K.   stories  of  the  Snyder  and 
Uranowitz  experiment,  this  second  study  showed  that  the  same 
information  could  be  used  to  support  different  beliefs, 
depending  upon  whether  the  subjects  believed  Betty  was  a 
lesbian  or  a  heterosexual.     For  example,  Betty's  high  school 
dates  could  be  interpreted  either  as  part  of  a  normal 
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heterosexual  development  or  as  a  desperate  attempt  to  hide 
her  homosexuality  from  herself  and/or  others.  Rothbart 
(1981)  believes  that  such  divergent  conclusions  are  possible 
in  part  because  normal  social  thinking  does  not  follow  the 
rules  of  the  scientific  method.     In  science,  hypothesis 
generation  and  hypothesis  validation  are  separate  steps 
utilizing  different  sources  of  information.     In  normal 
thinking,  however,  the  data  used  to  formulate  hypotheses  may 
be  the  data  used  to  test  those  hypotheses,  guaranteeing 
their  validation.     Even  casual  hunches,  therefore,  are 
discarded  only  infrequently — they  have  too  much  supporting 
evidence . 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  then,  why  the  very  way 
we  think  may  make  it  difficult  to  form  interpersonal  (as 
opposed  to  intergroup)   relationships  with  members  of  an 
outgroup.     This  becomes  especially  apparent  when  we  see  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  cognitive  expectations  can  become 
behavioral  realities. 

Fulfilling  a  stereotype's  prophecy.     It  is  also  true 
that  stereotypes  can  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  "self- 
fulfilling  prophecy"   (Merton,  1948) .     Prior  expectations  not 
only  affect  perceivers '   cognitions,  but  they  lead  them  to 
elicit  behaviors  from  others  that  confirm  their  own  beliefs. 
Prophecy-fulfilling  behaviors  have  been  demonstrated  in  both 
scientific   (Rosenthal,   1966)   and  educational  settings 
(Rosenthal  and  Jacobson,   1968).     Word,   Zanna,  and  Cooper 
(1974)    found  that  white  college  students  interviewing  black 
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confederates  were  less  positive  and  open  than  when  inter- 
viewing white  confederates.     In  a  second  experiment,  when 
white  subjects  were  interviewed  in  the  manner  earlier  used 
for  blacks,  they  were  -judged  to  be  less  composed,  qualified 
candidates  than  those  whites  interviewed  in  the  style 
earlier  used  for  whites.     In  a  similar  vein,  Snyder,  Tanke, 
and  Berscheid   (1977)   found  that  when  male  college  students 
spoke  on  the  telephone  with  females  whom  they  believed  to  be 
physically  attractive,  those  females  were  later  rated  as 
more  animated  and  confident  than  females  whose  partners 
believed  they  were  unattractive. 

Recall  the  question  being  considered  here:     What  are 
the  factors  that  predispose  individuals  toward  establishing 
intergroup,  rather  than  interpersonal,  relationships  with 
outgroup  members?    Under  what  conditions  do  people  see  each 
other  as  group  representatives?    When  do  they  interact  at  a 
more  individual  level?     Studies  of  social  thinking  have  made 
it  clear  that  cognitive  processes  can  provide  important 
clues  in  finding  answers  to  these  questions.     In  the  first 
place,  the  way  we  think  can  predispose  us  toward  viewing  the 
world  from  an  ingroup—outgroup  perspective.     Social  group- 
ings are  fundamentally  used  in  categorization;  stimulus 
salience  affects  the  categorization  process  as  well.     It  is 
difficult  accurately  to  perceive  correlations  between  cate- 
gories of  events,  and  discrimination  against  an  outgroup  can 
occur  as  the  result  of  the  most  minimal  of  cognitive 
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distinctions.     Once  beliefs  about  other  groups — 
stereotypes — are  formed,  they  continue  to  inform  social 
cognition.     Stereotypes  can  contribute  to  the  perception  of 
illusory  correlations,  they  affect  the  categorization  of 
information,  they  can  alter  causal  attributions,  they 
interfere  with  memory  processes,  and  they  can  result  in 
behavioral  confirmation  of  their  own  predictions. 

Can  cognitive  processes  account  for  all  of  the  variance 
in  outgroup  perceptions  and  relationships?     Surely  not; 
other  approaches  and  levels  of  analysis  also  must  be 
considered.     The  following  section  is  concerned  with  social 
identity  theories  and  their  implications  for  interpersonal 
and  intergroup  relationships. 

Theories  about  Social  Identity 
Some  psychological  and  social  psychological  theorists, 
while  not  discounting  the  effects  of  cognitive  processes  on 
intergroup  behavior,  tend  to  stress  affective,  as  well  as 
cognitive,  variables  in  their  research.     They  assume  that 
cognitive  factors  do  not  explain  all  that  there  is  to  know 
about  intergroup  interactions.     They  believe  that  motiva- 
tional variables  affect,  and  are  affected  by,  cognitive 
variables  in  complex  ways  that  help  determine  intergroup 
behavior.     A  unifying  theme  of  this  approach  is  that  one's 
group  memberships  have  important  implications  for  the 
development  of  one's  self-concept;   that,  to  a  great  extent, 
we  "are"  the  groups  to  which  we  belong.     Although  a  number 
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of  people  have  contributed  to  this  approach,  the  rubric 
developed  by  Tajfel  and  Turner   (1979;  Turner;   1975;  Tajfel, 
1978)   is  more  systematic  and  comprehensive  than  most.  They 
emphasized  four  variables  in  exploring  the  relationship 
between  identity  and  cross-group  behavior.     They  began  by 
noting  the  importance  of  social  categorization — people  must 
perceive  the  existence  of  different  groups  before  they  can 
act  in  terms  of  those  differences.     They  next  examined  the 
impact  of  such  categorization  on  individuals'  self  concepts 
and  noted  that  a  portion  of  those  concepts  is  basically 
social,  i.e.,  derived  from  one's  knowledge  of  and  feelings 
about  one's  group  memberships.     The  third  variable  in  their 
theory  was  the  concept  of  social  comparison.     They  extended 
Festinger's   (1954)   theory  to  include  comparisons  between 
groups  as  well  as  between  individuals  and  examined  the  role 
such  comparisons  play  in  maintaining  positive  social 
identities.     Tajfel  and  Turner  believed  that  all  of  this 
points  toward  a  goal  of  psychological  distinctiveness,  their 
fourth  important  variable  and  an  intrinsically  desired  state 
of  affairs.     This  four-variable  scheme  will  be  used  to 
organize  this  section.     Other  scholars'  ideas  and  empirical 
findings  will  be  integrated  into  the  outline  as  appropriate 
and  necessary. 

Social  Categorization 

Tajfel  has  done  some  of  the  most  important  work  on  the 
cognitive  aspects  of  intergroup  relations   (Tajfel,  1969; 
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1970;  Tajfel  et  al. ,   1971).     His  writings  have  done  much  to 
spur  the  research  reported  in  the  discussion  of  social 
cognition.     Tajfel,  Turner,  and  other  social  identity 
theorists  do  affirm  the  importance  of  cognitive  categoriza- 
tion processes.     The  creation  and  maintenance  of  differen- 
tially perceived  social  groups  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  all  other  intergroup  phenomena.     They  and  We,  the  title 
of  Arnold  Rose's  recent   (1981)  book,  suggests  something  of 
the  importance  of  dividing  the  world  into  people  who  are 
fundamentally  akin  to  oneself  and  people  who  fundamentally 
are  not.     Social  identity  theorists,  however,  do  not  explain 
such  things  as  minimal  intergroup  discrimination  and  selec- 
tive remembering  solely  in  cognitive  terms.     They  focus 
instead  on  the  motivational  properties  of  viewing  ourselves 
in  the  social  environment. 


Social  Identity 

It  is  important  to  note  that  cognitive  processes,  when 
viewed  as  dependent  measures — phenomena  to  be  explained — may 
be  affected  by  variables  that  are  not  essentially  cognitive 
in  nature.     Dividing  people  into  an  ingroup  and  an  outgroup 
and  thinking  about  them  differently  as  a  result  is  one 
example  of  a  cognitive  phenomenon  that  may  be  a  function  of 
noncognitive  variables.     Minimal  intergroup  discrimination 
effects  can  be  discussed  in  terms  of  differential  encoding 
and  retrieval  strategies.     However,  other  levels  of  explana- 
tion are  possible  and  valid.     Ng   (1981)   has  suggested  a 
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equity  theory  explanation  based  on  the  possibility  that 
subjects  expect  outgroup  members  to  discriminate  against 
their  fellow  ingroup  members.     Tajfel   (1970)  originally 
suggested  a  "generic  norm  of  outgroup  discrimination"  as  the 
cause,  an  idea  he  later  rejected  (Tajfel,  1974)  as  nominal 
rather  than  explanatory.     The  most  fruitful  explanation, 
however,  has  focused  on  the  nature  of  one's  social  identity 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  affects  intergroup  interactions. 
Tajfel   (1978;  Cairnes,  Reference  Note  )   defined  social 
identity  as  "that  part  of  an  individual's  self-concept  which 
derives  from  his  knowledge  of  his  membership  in  a  social 
group   (or  groups)  together  with  the  value  and  emotional 
significance  attached  to  that  membership"    (Tajfel,   1978,  p. 
63,  italics  in  original) .     Although  group  memberships  do  not 
constitute  all  of  our  self-concept   (beliefs  about  our 
personality  traits,  attitudes,  abilities,  etc.,  obviously 
also  are  important  components) ,  our  views  of  ourselves 
derived  from  our  views  of  the  groups  to  which  we  belong, 
i.e.,  our  social  identity,  make  up  a  crucial  part  of  our 
self-concept. 

Gordon  (1978)  made  essentially  the  same  point  about  the 
"incorporation"  of  one's  group  memberships  into  one's  self- 
identity  in  his  theory  of  racial  and  ethnic  group  relations. 
He  also  noted  that  ascribed,  as  opposed  to  achieved,  group 
memberships  are  basically  fixed.     Essentially  permanent 
attributes  seem  to  us  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  our 
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inherent  nature.     We  cannot  help  but  view  ourselves  and 
others  from  the  vantage  point  they  have  given  us. 

The  "boys'  camp"  experiments  done  by  Sherif  and  his 
colleagues   (Sherif  et  al.,  1961)   emphasize  the  importance  of 
social  identity.     Particularly  when  accentuated  by  the 
presence  of  mutually  exclusive  goals  and  intergroup  competi- 
tion, the  boys  involved  in  the  experiments  delighted  in 
their  team  memberships.     Being  a  "red  devil,"  for  example, 
was  a  source  of  pride  and  a  point  of  honor.     Defending  the 
red  devils  became  an  important  goal  for  its  membership.  As 
evidenced  by  events  in  the  Middle  East,  Canada,  the  Basque 
region  of  Spain,  and  in  numerous  other  places  throughout  the 
world,  strong,  emotional  allegiances  to  social  groups  are 
not  limited  to  children  at  summer  camp. 

Other  experimental  evidence  suggests  the  importance  of 
social  identity  in  studying  intergroup  interactions.  As 
part  of  their  interest  in  the  "distinctive  self-concept," 
McGuire  and  his  colleagues   (McGuire  and  Padawer-Singer , 
1976;  McGuire  et  al. ,  1978;  McGuire  et  al.,  1979)  gave 
open-ended  self-concept  scales  to  a  large  number  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students.     They  found  that  many  of 
the  descriptors  provided  by  the  students  pertained  to  group 
membership  variables   (e.g.,   "I  am  a  boy,"  "I  am  black,"  "I 
am  in  the  third  grade") .     A  smaller  percentage  of  descrip- 
tors were  judged  to  be  evaluative  in  nature— only  7%  in  one 
study.     That  the  students  apparently  were  more  concerned 
with  group  memberships  than  with  evaluative  adjectives,  the 
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traditional  focus  of  much  self-concept  work  (VJylie,  1974)  , 
indicates  something  of  the  importance  of  group  identifica- 
tions for  the  self-concept. 

Gerard  and  Hoyt   (1974)   also  have  found  that  social 
identity  becomes  more  salient  as  the  distinctiveness  of 
ingroup  membership  increases.     In  their  experiment,  ingroup 
favoritism  was  an  inverse  function  of  ingroup  size,  indi- 
cating that  minority  group  members  not  only  experience  their 
distinctiveness,  but  that  under  some  conditions  they  act  on 
it.     This  is  consistent  with  a  study  published  by  Skinner 
and  Stephenson   (1981)  on  the  relationship  between  social 
identity  and  group  polarization.     Subjects  whose  own  group 
identity  was  made  salient  by  reminding  them  of  the  existence 
of  an  outgroup  were  significantly  more  extreme  in  their 
attitudes  on  an  issue  relevant  to  the  ingroup /outgroup 
distinction  than  were  subjects  whose  ingroup  identity  was 
not  made  salient.     In  their  review  of  the  group  polarization 
literature,  Myers  and  Lamm   (1976)   concluded  that  emphasizing 
unique  aspects  of  group  identity  is  a  contributing  factor  in 
at  least  some  group  polarization  experiments.     Of  course, 
the  notion  that  social  identity  can  affect  attitudes  and 
behaviors  is  not  a  new  one.     It  is  an  important  part  of  the 
functional  theories  of  attitudes  of  both  Smith,  Bruner,  and 
White   (1956)   and  Katz  (1960). 

Several  studies  have  examined  more  thoroughly  group 
identifications  in  a  real-world  setting.     Giles  and  his 
coworkers  have  published  several  such  papers.     In  an  exami- 
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nation  of  the  ethnic  identities  of  Anglo-Americans  and 
Franco-Americans  in  northern  Maine   (Giles  et  al. ,  1976) , 
multidimensional  scaling  procedures  indicated  that  the  most 
important  dimension  of  ethnic  identity  for  the  Anglos  was 
the  English  language.     For  Franco-Americans,  language  was 
also  important  for  those  who  spoke  French;  those  who  did  not 
speak  French  focused  on  their  cultural  heritage  as  the  basis 
of  their  ethnic  identity.     Giles,  Taylor,  and  Bourhis  (1977) 
found  that  all  Welsh  persons  in  their  study  had  a  sense  of 
Welsh  identity  based  on  the  Welsh  language — even  those  who 
could  only  speak  English.     Research  like  this  can  be  useful 
in  providing  a  better  understanding  of  the  components  of 
social  identity,  with  obvious  practical  social  and  political 
as  well  as  theoretical  benefits. 

This  emphasis  on  understanding  intergroup  relations  by 
focusing  on  the  ingroup  is  a  little  unusual.     Most  theories 
have  paid  more  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  relevant 
outgroup  or  have  considered  ingroup  members  in  isolation. 
Marilyn  Brewer,  however,  believes  that  the  ingroup  should 
receive  significant  attention.     In  her  review  of  the  litera- 
ture concerning  the  minimal  intergroup  discrimination 
effect.  Brewer   (1979)  proposed  that  the  establishment  of  an 
ingroup  is  an  early  and  important  process  of  development. 
Her  assertion  is  based  on  her  conclusion  that  intergroup 
discrimination  results  from  a  belief  that  one's  ingroup  is 
better  than  a  relevant  outgroup  and  that  such  a  belief  does 
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not  necessarily  infer  a  depreciation  of  the  outgroup.  She 
writes , 

The  above  conclusion  suggests  that  the  effect  of 
ingroup/ outgroup  categorization  is  one  of  differ- 
entiating the  ingroup  from  the  outgroup  rather 
than  differentiating  the  outgroup  from  the 
ingroup,  as  the  process  is  usually  conceived. 
This  means  that  the  baseline  should  be  concept- 
ualized as  a  state  in  which  the  self  is  perceived 
as  distinct  from  an  undifferentiated  group  of 
others.     The  introduction  of  an  ingroup/outgroup 
boundary  is  then  associated  with  a  realignment  of 
perceptions  wherein  members  of  the  ingroup  are 
perceived  to  be  less  differentiated  from  the  self, 
while  the  distance  between  the  self  and  outgroup 
members  remains  unchanged.      (Brewer,   1979,  p.  322) 

Allen  and  Wilder   (1975)  have  come  to  a  similar 
conclusion.     In  such  a  view,  the  ingroup/outgroup 
distinction  is  an  important  component  of  the  developmental 
task  of  decentering  (Flavell,  1963) ,  of  moving  from  the 
subjective  to  the  objective,  of  creating  a  view  of  the  world 
and  understanding  one's  role  in  it.     One's  understanding  of 
one ' s  group  memberships  is  therefore  important  throughout 
life,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the  nature 
of  one's  relationships  with  outgroup  members. 

George  Herbert  Mead  surely  would  have  felt  comfortable 
with  this  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  social  groups  to  the 
individual.     Mead   (1977/1934)  believed  that  social  psychol- 
ogy attempts 

to  explain  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in  terms 
of  the  organized  conduct  of  the  social  group, 
rather  than  to  account  for  the  organized  conduct 
of  the  social  group  in  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the 
separate  individuals  belonging  to  it.     For  social 
psychology,  the  whole   (society)   is  prior  to  the 
part   (the  individual) ,  not  the  part  to  the  whole; 
and  the  part  is  explained  in  terms  of  the  whole, 
not  the  whole  in  terms  of  the  part  or  parts 
(p.  121). 
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For  Mead,  the  self   (as  opposed  to  the  physiological 
organism)   literally  "arises  in  the  process  of  social 
experience  and  activity"   (p.   199)  ;  the  mind  "could  never 
have  come  into  existence  at  all,  except  in  terms  of  a  social 
environment"   (p.   242) .     He  used  Helen  Keller  as  an  example 
(p.  213) .     She  had  no  mind  or  self  until  she  was  brought  by 
Annie  Sullivan  into  membership  in  the  human  community.  Mead 
understood  the  crucial  importance  of  social  identities— in 
the  ways  that  really  matter,  they  make  us  possible. 

The  importance  of  social  identity  in  intergroup 
relations  becomes  even  clearer  when  one  remembers  human 
tendencies  toward  protecting  the  self  from  both  physical  and 
psychological  assault.     The  best  known  student  of  such  ego- 
defense  activities  was,  of  course,  Sigmund  Freud  (Bischof, 
1970) .     Freud  hypothesized  that  much  of  human  behavior, 
rational  and  irrational,  is  devoted  to  protecting  the  ego 
from  unpleasant  realities.     Concepts  such  as  projection, 
displacement,  repression,  etc.,  play  a  very  important  part 
in  Freudian  and  neo-Freudian  psychology,  and  all  deal  in 
some  way  with  maintaining  a  positive  image  of  oneself.  To 
the  extent  that  the  social  identity  comprises  a  significant 
part  of  the  total  self -concept ,  the  groups  to  which  one 
belongs  should  receive  a  measure  of  the  same  self-protection 
as  oneself. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  Freudian  to  agree  that  people 
tend  to  protect  their  conceptions  of  themselves  from  harm. 
James   (1890)  distinguished  between  the  "I"  and  the  "me"  in 
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his  theory  of  the  self.     He  included  positive  and  negative 
affective  evaluations  of  the  self  in  his  description  of  the 
"me,"  along  with  the  both  self-preserving  and  self-seeking 
behaviors.     That  all  animals,  including  humans,  are  basi- 
cally hedonistic  is  central  to  behaviorist  thought 
(Goldstein,  1980);  behaviorists  assume  that  schedules  of 
reinforcement   (reinforcing,  that  is,  to  the  self)  explain 
much,  if  not  all,  of  human  behavior.     Looking  at  human 
nature  from  a  sociologist's  perspective,  Gordon  (1978) 
asserted  that  self-development,  i.e.,  learning  about  one's 
own  existence,  and  self-defense  are  inextricably  related 
processes.     He  believed  that  this  propensity  toward 
self-satisfaction  is  the  most  basic  of  all  characteristics 
of  human  nature.     It  should  be  noted  again  that  to  the 
extent  that  protecting  one's  groups  is  an  important  compo- 
nent of  protecting  one's  self,  self-seeking  behaviors  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  intergroup  relations. 

That  part  of  our  self-concept  that  is  derived  from 
knowledge  of  and  feelings  about  our  social  group  member- 
ships—our social  identity— is  of  importance  to  us  in  a 
number  of  ways.     Our  social  identity  will  certainly  affect 
the  kinds  of  relationships  we  form  with  outgroup  members. 
But  what  kind  of  an  impact  will  it  have?     How  will  that 
impact  be  manifested?     Tajfel   (1978)   proposed  that  social 
identities  are  expressed— and  protected— via  social 
comparison  processes;   they  are  considered  in  the  next 
section. 
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Social  Comparison 

Festinger   (1954)  has  proposed  that  all  individuals 
experience  a  drive  toward  self-evaluation.     His  social 
comparison  theory  is  based  on  his  assumption  of  such  a 
drive.     He  noted  the  standards  used  in  self-evaluation 
(standards  based  on  "objective  reality,"  if  possible; 
standards  based  on  a  consensually  derived  "subjective 
reality"  if  not) .     He  also  observed  that  similar  others  will 
be  preferred  over  dissimilar  others  for  the  purposes  of  such 
comparison.     Tajfel  and  Turner   (Turner,  1975;  Tajfel,  1978; 
Tajfel  and  Turner,  1979)   asserted  that  a  similar  social 
comparison  process  occurs  at  the  group,  as  well  as  the 
individual,  level.     Social  comparison  at  the  group  level, 
utilizing  the  criteria  of  a  social,  subjective  reality, 
serves  the  function  of  bolstering  one's  social  identity.  It 
is  through  confirming  that  one's  group  is  superior  to 
another  group  on  some  dimension  of  importance  that  one's 
social  identity  can  make  a  positive  contribution  to  one's 
general  self-concept.     Indeed,  Tajfel  states  that  "the 
psychological  aspects  and  consequences  of  the  membership  of 
a  group  are  capable,  apart  from  some  exceptional  cases,  of 
any  kind  of  a  definition  only  because  of  their  insertion 
into  a  multi-group  structure"    (Tajfel,  1978,  p.   67).     If  at 
all  possible,  one  will  contrast  one's  group  with  other 
groups  in  such  a  way  that  one's  group  will  appear  favorably. 
Group-to-group  comparisons  are  the  vehicle  by  which  people 
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maintain  positive  self  concepts  by  preserving  positive 

social  identities. 

Gordon's   (1978)   theory  of  racial  and  ethnic  group 

relations  parallels  Tajfel's  approach  to  social  comparison. 

Gordon,  too,  believes  comparison  to  be  inherent  in  all 

interpersonal  intergroup  situations. 

Man  is  apparently  and  irretrievably  a  comparer. 
That  is,  he  makes  judgments  about  his  own  needs 
and  their  satisfaction  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
absolute  criteria — I  am  hungry;   I  am  fed  and  thus 
satisfied — but  on  the  basis  of  comparisons  with 
others — he  is  better  fed  than  I;  or  I  am  better 
fed  than  he.     This  mechanism  applies,  of  course, 
not  only,  to  material  satisfactions,  but  also  to 
status  issues  where  the  range  of  possible 
positions  is  virtually  limitless.     The  points  of 
reference  in  this  endless  process  may  be  not  only 
the  individual  and  other  individuals,  but  his 
group  and  other  groups.     Empirically,  the 
individual  and  group  referents  are  likely  to 
become  inextricably  intertwined.     Thus  the 
individual  is  potentially  in  a  situation  of 
comparing  the  material  or  status  position  of 
himself  and  his  ethnic  group  with  the  material  and 
status  achievements  of  members  of  other  ethnic 
groups  and  of  the  other  ethnic  groups  as 
entities.      (Gordon,  1978,  p.  81) 

Gordon  went  on  to  note  that  the  value  system  and  the 
attendant  ideology  of  a  society  will  determine  the  continua 
along  which  comparisons  will  occur  and  the  resulting  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  hierar- 
chical position  of  one's  gorup.     Societal  values  will 
dictate,  for  the  most  part,  the  attributes  on  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  compare  each  other.     Social  ideologies 
assist  them  in  interpreting  the  results  of  their  compari- 
sons.    Turner's   (1975)   ideas  were  similar  to  Gordon's.  He 
said  that  social  comparison  depended  upon,  first,  a  salient 
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and  reasonable  basis  for  distinguishing  between  two  groups 
and,  second,  some  valued  continuum  on  which  the  groups  may 
be  placed  for  comparison. 

The  notion  that  people  and  groups  compare  themselves  to 
each  other  is  the  fundamental  assumption  of  what  has  come  to 
be  called  the  theory  of  relative  deprivation  (Stouffer 
et  al.,  cited  in  Tedeschi  and  Lindskold,  1976;  Davies,  1962; 
Pettigrew,  1971).     Relative,  as  opposed  to  absolute,  depri- 
vation is  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  societal  standing  of  one's  group.     The  relative  depriva- 
tion approach  holds  that  individuals  and  groups  are  more 
likely  to  protest  their  plight  in  some  way  not  when  the 
society  as  a  whole  is  experiencing  economic  or  other 
hardship  but  when 

1)  the  situation  of  other,  particularly 
dominant,  groups  is  improving  faster  than 
their  own; 

2)  actual  improvements  are  being  or  have  been 
exceeded  by  their  expectations  of  such 
improvements ; 

3)  societal  changes  have  led  to  widespread 
status  inconsistencies,  so  that  improvements 
in  terms  of  one  role  or  position  a  person 
holds  have  not  kept  pace  with  improvements  in 
another  position  or  role;  and 

4)  superior  or  dominant  groups  have  come  to  be 
seen  as  appropriate  comparison  referents,  so 
that  inequality  in  a  society  is  made  more 
evident  to  members  of  subordinate  groups, 
(from  Pettigrew,  1971) 

There  are  a  number  of  experimental  and  quasi- 
experimental  studies  that  lend  support  to  the  Taj f el  and 
Turner  thesis  that  social  comparison  is  the  vehicle  whereby 
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positive  social  identities  are  maintained.     Oakes  and  Turner 
(1980)  brought  subjects  into  a  typical  minimal  intergroup 
situation  in  which  they  were  divided  into  groups  ostensibly 
on  the  basis  of  painting  preferences.     Only  half  of  the 
subjects,  however,  distributed  points  to  various  ingroup  and 
outgroup  members.     The  other  half  read  copies  of  an  irrele- 
vant newspaper  article.     Afterward,  all  subjects  completed 
questions  from  three  different  measures  of  self-esteem.  On 
two  of  the  three  scales,  those  subjects  who  had  distributed 
the  points   (giving  preference  to  ingroup  members  in  doing 
so)   had  significantly  higher  self-esteem  scores  than 
subjects  who  had  read  the  newspaper  article.     These  data 
certainly  are  consistent  with  the  notion  that  social 
comparison  enhances  one's  social  identity. 

In  most  minimal  group  discrimination  experiments, 
subjects  cannot  gain  from  the  profit  of  their  ingroup  so 
that  personal  benefit  strategies  will  not  confound  the 
ingroup/outgroup  comparisons.     Such  studies  typically  find 
that  subjects  are  willing  to  sacrifice  maximum  ingroup  gain 
to  achieve  maximum  ingroup/outgroup  differentiation. 
Turner,  Brown,  and  Tajfel   (1979),  however,  explicitly  linked 
personal  monetary  gain  to  ingroup  profit  and  then  asked 
subjects  to  distribute  points  to  the  two  groups.     Even  in 
that  situation,   subjects  preferred  to  create  large  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  even  at  the  expense  of  maxi- 
mizing ingroup— and  therefore  personal— prof  it .     Brewer  and 
Silver   (1978)   found  that  simple  knowledge  of  the  existence 
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of  two  groups  generated  as  much  intergroup  bias  as  did  a 
competitive  reward  structure.     In  addition,  that  bias  was 
not  reduced  by  the  imposition  of  a  cooperative  reward 
structure.     The  resistance  of  intergroup  bias  to  the  effects 
of  environmental  incentives  and  constraints  is  compatible 
with  the  idea  that  social  comparison  may  be  a  function  of 
protecting  the  social  identity. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  comparing  one's  ingroup 
to  an  outgroup  will  inevitably  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  one's  sense  of  social  identity.     There  are  occasions  upon 
which  even  a  semi-objective  comparison  will  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  one's  group  is  inferior  to  another  group  in 
some  valued  way.     In  such  cases,  social  comparison  will  lead 
to  negative  feelings  about  the  ingroup.     What  happens  then? 

According  to  Taj f el  and  Turner   (1979)   the  answer  to 
that  question  is  dependent  upon  two  factors.     The  first 
factor  is  the  impact  a  negative  comparison  makes  on  one's 
social  identity.     If  one's  group  proves  to  be  inferior  to 
another  group  in  terms  of  a  subjectively  unimportant 
variable,  one  probably  will  be  able  to  acknowledge  the 
"defeat"  without  suffering  any  negative  consequences.  Such 
acknowledgements  are  especially  easy  for  secure  social 
groups  to  make  and  may  take  the  form  of  left-handed  compli- 
ments  ("They  make  such  wonderful  servants"  or  "Perhaps  a 
woman's  touch  is  just  what  this  office  needs.")     Losing  the 
"social  comparison  test"  to  a  recognized  expert  or  profes- 
sional also  can  usually  be  done  without  much  negative 
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effect.     When  a  theatre  critic  for  the  Alligator,  the 
University  of  Florida  campus  newspaper,  claimed  that  a  local 
production  of  "Pippin"  was  not  as  good  as  the  one  he  saw  on 
Broadway   (Ball,   1983)  ,  an  irate  reader  wrote  a  lengthy, 
hostile  letter  to  the  editor  complaining  that  such  a 
comparison  was  illegitimate  and  offered  no  real  information 
about  the  success  of  the  Florida  production  (Honston,  1983) . 

Not  all  negative  comparisons  can  be  explained  away, 
however.     In  such  cases,  members  of  the  inferior  social 
groups  will  be  motivated  to  make  some  kind  of  a  change  in 
the  status  quo.     The  nature  of  that  change  will  depend 
primarily  on  what  kind  of  change  is  possible.     Tajfel  and 
Turner  have  proposed  that  societies  can  be  placed  on  a 
continuum  of  "openness"  that  ranges  from  "social  mobility" 
to  "social  change."     In  their  terms,  in  socially  mobile 
societies,  one  is  free  to  change  one's  group  memberships. 
Given  the  right  set  of  circumstances  and  the  requisite 
personal  characteristics,  one  is  free  simply  to  renounce 
one's  present  group  and  identify  with — or  "move  up  to" — 
another  group.     By  contrast,  in  a  society  that  falls  at  the 
social  change  pole  of  Taj f el's  continuum,  movement  from 
group  to  group  is  not  possible.     Once  one  is  seen  as  a 
member  of  a  particular  group,  one  is  considered  to  be  a 
member  of  that  group  for  life.     The  contrast  between  fluid 
and  permanent  group  meiffberships  has  important  implications 
for  those  occasions  when  social  comparison  reveals  that 
other  groups  are  superior  to  one's  own  in  terms  of  one  or 
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more  valued  characteristics.     If  one  lives  in  a  society 
characterized  by  social  mobility,  it  is  possible  to  become  a 
member  of  a  group  that  will  provide  a  more  positive  contri- 
bution to  one's  social  identity.     However,  if  the  society  is 
marked  by  what  Tajfel  terms  social  change,  transference  of 
group  membership  is  not  possible.     If  one's  group  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  other  groups  in  a  social  change 
society,  individual  actions  generally  are  ineffective  in 
providing  for  a  more  positive  social  identity.     One's  entire 
group  must  work  toward  altering  its  inferior  status  (hence 
the  label  "social  change") .     When  a  group  effort  is  required 
to  gain  a  positive  social  identity,  two  courses  of  action 
are  available. 

Social  competition    A  subordinate  group  (ie.,  group 
that  has  not  fared  well  in  comparison  with  another  group) 
may  decide  to  compete  with  the  dominant  group  in  an  effort 
to  improve  its  standing  in  the  deficient  area   (e.g.,  power, 
money,  education,  etc.).     To  the  extent  that  it  can  offer  a 
credible  challenge  to  the  dominant  group,  such  an  action 
most  likely  will  result  in  increased  conflict  between  the 
two  groups.     If  the  subordinate  group  can  overcome  whatever 
obstacles  may  hinder  it  from  improving  its  standing 
vis-a-vis  the  dominant  group,  this  competitive  strategy  may 
bring  about  its  desired  effects.     In  contemporary  American 
society,  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  to  increase  the 
number  of  businesses  owned  by  black  persons  is  one  example 
of  a  traditionally  subordinate  group  (black  Americans) 
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competing  with  a  traditionally  dominant  group  (white 
Americans)  in  an  area  in  which  the  subordinate  group 
historically  has  been  weak. 

Social  creativity.     If  members  of  inferior  or 
subordinate  groups  believe  that  direct  competition  is  liable 
to  be  unsuccessful,  they  "may  seek  positive  distinctiveness 
for  the  ingroup  by  redefining  or  altering  the  elements  of 
the  comparative  situation"   (Tajfel  and  Turner,  1979,  p.  43). 
Such  strategies  typically  take  one  or  a  combination  of  three 
forms.     The  first  approach  is  to  select  a  new  dimension  for 
ingroup/ outgroup  comparisons.     If  a  subordinate  group  cannot 
match  or  better  a  dominant  group  in  one  area  of  comparison, 
it  may  shift  the  relevant  dimension  of  comparison  to  one  in 
which  it  may  make  a  better  showing.     If,  for  example,  the 
nouveau  riche  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the  "upper  crust" 
in  terms  of  social  status,  it  may  focus  on  its  higher  income 
as  an  important  comparison  variable.     Graham  Vaughan  (1978) 
found  evidence  for  such  a  shift  among  the  indigenous  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand.     Since  the  arrival  of  the  British  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  many  Maoris  had  conceded  that  the 
British  were  superior  to  themselves.     This  was  due  in  large 
part  to  English  possession  of  advanced  technology.  Begin- 
ning in  the  late  1960 's  and  early  1970 "s,  however,  the 
Maoris  shifted  their  comparisons  away  from  technological 
sophistication  and  toward  cultural  variables  that  emphasize 
more  traditional  concepts  of  community  and  heritage.  This 
shift  has  been  accompanied  by  decreasing  outgroup  and 
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increasing  ingroup  preferences  among  Maori  children.  These 
changing  preferences  may  indicate  that  changing  the  compar- 
ison references  has  been  successful  in  improving  Maori 
social  identity. 

Lemaine   (1974)  discussed  this  tendency  to  avoid  direct 
social  comparison  with  superior  others  and  invoked  a 
Darwinian  metaphor  of  "occupying  vacant  spaces"  to  describe 
how  competition  with  superiors  frequently  is  evaded.  Social 
differentiation,  he  claimed,  was  the  result  of  various 
social  groups  looking  for  their  own  respective  social 
niches — places  where  they  could  excel  at  valued  tasks  and 
thereby  bolster  their  social  identities.     This  differen- 
tiation contributes  to  a  good  deal  of  social  innovation  and 
was  observed  in  such  disparate  group  as  children  at  summer 
camp,  college  students  applying  for  jobs,  and  members  of 
scientific  and  artistic  communities.     Selecting  different 
dimensions  for  intergroup  comparison  allows  members  of  a 
number  of  groups  to  engage  in  accurate  comparisons  and 
emerge  victorious. 

There  is  a  second  strategy  that  relies  on  social 
creativity  rather  than  direct  competition.     Believing  that 
one's  group  is  better  than  others  can  be  done  by  keeping  the 
original  comparison  dimension  but  changing  the  values 
assigned  to  the  various  attributes  so  that  what  was 
previously  considered  to  be  a  handicap  now  becomes  an  asset. 
As  Taj f el  and  Turner  note,  the  emergence  of  the  belief  that 
"Black  is  beautiful"  is  a  classic  example  of  such  a 
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strategy.     Light-colored  skin  historically  has  been  a  valued 
attribute  among  blacks  in  the  United  States   (Drake  and 
Cayton,   1945;  Pinkney,  1975).     It  was  impossible  for  blacks 
to  "out-white"  the  whites,  so  they  began  affirming  the  color 
of  their  own  skin.     Hraba  and  Grant   (1970)   found  empirical 
support  for  this  shift  in  skin  color  preferences.  Unlike 
the  well-known  Clark  and  Clark   (1947)   experiment,  Hraba  and 
Grant  found  that  black  children  preferred  to  play  with 
black,  not  white,  dolls.     There  are  other  interpretations  of 
this  apparent  shift  from  outgroup  to  ingroup  preferences 
(Banks,  1976) ,  but  these  data  are  consistent  with  Tajfel  and 
Turner's  analysis. 

Other  support  exists  for  the  idea  that  social  identity 
may  be  maintained  not  by  changing  one's  traits,  but  by 
changing  the  way  one  feels  about  those  traits.  Cauthen, 
Robinson,  and  Krauss   (1971)   reviewed  the  social  science 
literature  on  stereotypes  and  found  several  studies  where 
members  of  different  groups  agreed  on  the  "facts"  regarding 
their  group  differences.     In  each  case,  however,  those 
"facts"  were  interpreted  very  differently.     The  qualities  of 
the  ingroup  were  always  seen  as  more  favorable  than  the 
qualities  of  the  outgroup.     Chinese  and  Filipinos  in  the 
Philippines  both  agreed  that  the  Chinese  were  "tight"  and 
the  Filipinos  were  "loose"    (Peabody,   1968).     However,  the 
Chinese  viewed  "tight"  persons  as  being  thrifty,  self- 
controlled,  and  serious  and  "loose"  persons  as  being 
extravagant,  impulsive,  and  frivolous.     The  Filipinos,  on 
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the  other  hand,  believed  that  "tight"  persons  were  stingy, 
inhibited,  and  grim,  while  "loose"  persons  were  thought  to 
be  generous,  uninhibited,  and  gay.     In  their  study  of  Greeks 
and  Americans,  Friandis  and  Vassilion  (1967)   found  similar 
differences  between  the  way  those  two  groups  valued  ingroup 
and  outgroup  characteristics. 

A  final  social  creativity  approach  is  to  change  the 
outgroup  with  which  one  compares  one's  ingroup.     If,  despite 
one's  best  efforts,  one  is  a  member  of  a  group  one  cannot 
escape,  and  that  group  simply  cannot  better  a  dominant  group 
on  any  socially  worthwhile  dimension,  one  may  simply  find 
another  group  for  comparison.     Myrdal   (1944)   noted  that 
Post-Reconstruction  lower  socioeconomic  status  whites  in  the 
American  South  did  not  choose  higher  status  whites  as  a 
comparison  group.     Rather,  they  chose  to  compare  themselves 
with  black  people,  who  were  generally  of  low  economic  status 
and,  by  definition,  were  of  lower  social  status  than  all 
whites.     Such  a  comparison  strategy  gave  the  lower  status 
whites  an  incentive  to  help  keep  the  blacks  in  "their  place" 
when  from  a  class  conflict  analysis,  they  would  have  been 
better  off  channeling  their  energies  against  the  upper 
status  whites. 

Ball   (1981)    found  that  Anglican  neopentecostalists 
utilized  a  similar  tactic  in  order  to  maintain  a  positive 
social  identity  in  a  denomination  that  is  basically 
non-glossolalist .     Whereas  non-pentecostal  Anglicans 
perceive  the  pentecostalists  as  fundamentally  different 
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from — and  inferior  to — themselves,  the  pentecostalists  do 
not  emphasize  their  glossolalia.     Their  ingroup/outgroup 
division  is  between  evangelical  and  nonevangelical 
Christians.     By  de-emphasizing  denominational  lines  and 
emphasizing  their  similarity  to  other  devout  believers, 
neopentecostalists  are  spared  comparisons  with  higher  status 
members  of  the  Anglican  church. 

There  are,  then,  a  number  of  ways  in  which  social 
groups  may  engage  in  comparisons  with  other  groups  and 
conclude  that  their  group  is  superior  to  the  others.  In 
addition  to  direct  competition,  several  social  creativity 
strategies  may  be  used — changing  the  comparison  dimension, 
choosing  to  value  one's  own  traits  over  others,  and 
comparing  one's  group  with  "clearly"  inferior  outgroups. 
These  techniques  greatly  reduce,  though  do  not  eliminate, 
the  number  of  people  for  whom  their  social  identity  does  not 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  their  total  self-concept. 
Taj f el  and  Turner  also  predicted  that  the  social  mobility- 
social  change  continuum  would  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
interpersonal-intergroup  dimension.     Specifically,  they 
hypothesized  that  where  societies  were  characterized  by 
social  mobility,  members  of  different  groups  would  be  apt  to 
deal  with  each  other  at  an  interpersonal  level.  Societies 
that  fell  at  the  social  change  pole  of  the  continuiim, 
however,  would  have  members  of  differing  groups  who  would 
interact  with  each  other  at  an  intergroup  level.     If  it  is 
possible  to  move  from  one  group  to  another,  they  predicted. 
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then  members  of  different  groups  will  be  likely  to  see  each 
other  as  persons.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  movement  from 
group  to  group  is  not  possible,  people  from  different  groups 
should  see  each  other  as  group  members  and  not  as  indivi- 
duals . 

Psychological  Distinctiveness 

For  Tajfel  and  Turner   (1979;  Tajfel,  1978),  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  social  categorization — social  identity — 
social  comparison  process  is  the  attaiiunent  of  what  they 
call  "psychological  distinctiveness."     This  distinctiveness 
is  the  result  of  successful  "group  differentiation,"  and  is 
a  social  status  all  groups  seek.     Psychological  distinctive- 
ness exists  when  one's  group  is  set  apart  from  other  groups 
(i.e.,  has  its  own  social  category)   and  occupies  a  place  of 
prestige   (bolstering  its  members'  social  identities)  because 
it  is,  consensually ,  superior  to  other  important  groups  with 
which  it  is  in  contact   (a  superiority  that  has  emerged  from 
years  of  social  comparison) .     Psychologically  distinct 
groups  are  secure  enough  to  be  relatively  generous  to  other 
groups,  but  never  to  the  extent  that  their  position  is 
endangered.     The  distinctiveness  that  comes  from  such  a 
special  status  is  the  motivational  source  of  many  intergroup 
behaviors  and  the  drive  behind  many  efforts  to  show  that 
one's  group  is  superior  to  the  others. 

It  is  clear  that  social  identity  processes  can  have  an 
important  effect  upon  perceptions  of  members  of  an  outgroup. 
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For  the  most  part,  social  identity  processes,  like  cognitive 
processes,  would  appear  to  facilitate  intergroup  relation- 
ships and  inhibit  interpersonal  relationships.  However, 
neither  identity  nor  cognitive  factors  exist  in  a  social 
vacuum.     There  are  structural  and  situational  considerations 
that  may  affect  the  nature  of  the  processes  discussed  in 
these  two  sections.     The  next  sections  will  deal  with  some 
of  these  important  structural  and  situational  variables. 

Structural  and  Situational  Factors 
As  opposed  to  more  strictly  psychological  approaches, 
the  analysis  of  structural  and  situational  variables  focuses 
on  the  environmental  context  within  which  intergroup 
exchanges  occur.     As  will  be  seen,  the  consideration  of 
roles  and  statuses  is  especially  important  in  understanding 
how  people  perceive  outgroup  members  and  whether  the  rela- 
tionships they  may  form  with  them  will  tend  to  be  primarily 
interpersonal  or  intergroup.     It  is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  other  variables,  such  as  cultural  values 
(Turner  and  Singleton,  1978)   and  power  (van  den  Berghe, 
1967) ,  also  are  important. 

Inequality  and  Heterogeneity 

Peter  Blau   (1977)   has  developed  what  he  called  a 
"primitive"  theory  of  social  structure  in  which  he  focused 
solely  on  elemental  structural  properties  to  the  exlusion  of 
cultural  or  value  variables   (which  is  why  he  called  it  a 
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primitive  theory) .     It  is  entitled  Inequality  and 
Heterogeneity  and  is  largely  concerned  with  those  two 
logically  independent  constructs.     Heterogeneity  refers  to 
distinctions  among  groups  of  people  that  reflect  no  inherent 
system  of  rank  ordering — what  might  be  called  nominal  class- 
ifications.    Most  ascribed  characteristics — race,  sex, 
national  background — reflect  this  kind  of  nominal  grouping. 
Achieved  status  groupings  also  can  consist  of  nominal 
divisions;  marital  status  is  one  example.     The  greater  the 
number  of  groups  and  the  more  evenly  people  are  distributed 
among  them  (i.e.,  the  greater  "the  probability  that  two 
randomly  chosen  persons  do  not  belong  to  the  same  group,"  p. 
276) ,  the  greater  is  the  heterogeneity  of  any  given  society. 
As  the  number  of  groups  decreases,  or  as  a  large  number  of 
people  comes  to  be  concentrated  in  a  single  group,  the 
society  is  said  to  be  increasingly  homogeneous. 

Blau  also  was  concerned  with  the  extent  of  inequality 
in  a  society.     While  heterogeneity  is  based  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  nominal  categories — groups — inequality  is  a  function 
of  differentiations  among  people  that  do  reflect  an  inherent 
system  of  rank  ordering.     That  characteristic  of  persons 
that  enables  them  to  be  ordered  in  a  hierarchical  fashion 
is,  in  Blau's  theory,  their  status.     Important  achieved 
characteristics — wealth,  education,  power — reflect  this  kind 
of  ordered  ranking.     At  least  one  ascription  variable,  age, 
also  is  subject  to  ranking  and  therefore  represents  a  kind 
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of  inequality.     Inequality  can  be  conceputalized  as  a 
variance  measure  of  a  particular  status  characteristic,  the 
average  distance  from  the  mean  in  the  relative  standing  of 
all  the  people  in  a  society. 

As  was  noted,  Blau  considered  inequality  and  hetero- 
geneity to  be  logically  independent  concepts.     They  may  or 
may  not  systematically  co-vary  in  any  given  society.  As 
Blau  pointed  out,  a  high  correlation  between  group  and 
status  variables  "inhibits  social  relations  among  persons 
whose  social  positions  differ"    (Blau,  1977,  p.   109).     On  the 
other  hand,  when  nominal  and  graduated  parameters  intersect — 
a  state  Blau  called  "multiform  heterogeneity" — the  rate  of 
association  among  persons  of  different  positions  increases. 
Blau's  assumption  was  that  people  belong  to  a  number  of 
different  groups  and  statuses  concurrently.     When  these 
groups  and  statuses  intersect  rather  than  overlap,  the 
probability  increases  that  fellow  members  of  a  particular 
group  will  differ  in  terms  of  their  other  group  memberships. 
As  a  result,  a  relationship  between  two  people  that  is 
intragroup  in  one  sense  is  likely  to  be  intergroup  in  one  or 
more  other  senses.     In  a  society  characterized  by  multiform 
heterogeneity,  even  intragroup  contacts  expose  individuals 
to  other  people  who  do  not  share  in  all  of  their  group 
memberships.     It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  multiform 
heterogeneity  and  its  attendant  increase  in  cross-group 
associations  has  two  concomitant  effects.     It  first  leads  to 
greater  societal  integration  by  de-emphasizing  both  group 
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and  status  differences.     However,  bringing  people  of 
different  groups  together  does  not  necessarily  have  positive 
results,  as  the  contact  theorists  have  said  for  more  than 
thirty  years   (Williams,  1947) .     Multiform  heterogeneity, 
therefore,  also  increases  the  probability  of  interpersonal 
conflict  between  members  of  different  groups  and  statuses. 
Intersecting  various  societal  parameters  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  any  interpersonal  interactions — both  posi- 
tive and  negative — between  members  of  different  groups  and 
statuses . 

Blau's  theory  has  important  implications  for  cross- 
group  relationships.     When  such  parameters  are  consolidated, 
cross-group  interactions  are  not  likely  to  be  of  a  personal 
nature;  they  probably  occur,  if  at  all,  as  group-to-group 
relationships.     The  implication  for  person  perception  is 
clear:     The  presence  of  multiform  heterogeneity  (conceptu- 
alized as  the  distribution  of  all  status  levels  across  all 
group  categories)   should  increase  the  likelihood  that  mem- 
bers of  different  groups  will  see  each  other  as  individual 
persons.     The  absence  of  multiform  heterogeneity  (conceptu- 
alized as  the  concentration  of  differing  status  levels 
within  different  groups)   should  increase  the  likelihood  that 
members  of  different  groups  will  see  each  other  as  represen- 
tatives of  their  respective  categories. 

There  are  experimental  data  that  support  Blau's 
propositions.     Manheim   (1960)   created  several  small  groups 
in  his  laboratory  by  randomly  assigning  participants  to 
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groups.     Some  group  members,  however,  believed  that  they 
differed  from  other  groups  in  terms  of  intelligence  and/or 
temperament.     Intergroup  messages  concerning  a  decision  task 
were  coded  using  Bales'   Interaction  Process  Analysis  scheme. 
Manheim  reported  that  groups  that  did  not  believe  they 
differed  sent  the  fewest  negative  messages  to  each  other. 
Groups  that  believed  they  differed  in  one  respect  sent 
significantly  more  negative  messages,  and  groups  that 
thought  they  differed  on  both  variables  sent  the  highest 
percentage  of  negative  messages.     These  data  supported 
Manheim' s  hypothesis  that  the  greater  the  differentiation 
between  groups,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  intergroup 
conflict.     They  also  are  consistent  with  Blau's  hypotheses 
about  the  effects  of  multiform  heterogeneity. 

Commins  and  Lockwood  (1978)  did  a  standard  minimal 
intergroup  bias  experiment  in  Northern  Ireland  and  varied 
the  composition  of  the  participants.     Some  groups  were 
composed  entirely  of  Protestant  adolescents,  others  of  Roman 
Catholic  adolescents,  and  still  others  were  a  combination  of 
both.     The  subjects  were  indirectly  informed  of  whether  or 
not  they  were  participating  with  members  of  a  different 
religious  group.     The  arbitrary  group  divisions  were  made, 
and  subjects  were  asked  to  allocate  points  on  that  basis. 
In  the  religiously  mixed  groups,  there  was  a  nonsignificant 
trend  toward  less  outgroup  discrimination  than  in  the 
religiously  homogeneous  groups.     This  reduction  in  discrimi- 
nation presumably  was  due  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
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participants  not  to  harm  fellow  members  of  their  faith. 
These  findings  demonstrated  the  effects  of  multiform 
heterogeneity  in  much  the  same  way  that  Blau  predicted. 

Another  example  of  the  absence  of  multiform  hetero- 
geneity is  Bonacich's   (1976)  analysis  of  the  "split  labor 
market."     She  noted  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  federal 
labor  laws  in  the  1930 's  there  was  a  definite  two- 
tiered  system  of  employment  for  black  and  white  workers. 
(There  is,  of  course,  something  of  a  split  labor  market  even 
today,  but  it  is  less  pronounced  and  less  overtly  tied  to 
racial  identity.)     Blacks  frequently  were  paid  less  money 
than  whites  by  manufacturing  companies  for  performing 
identical  or  nearly  identical  tasks.     In  addition  to  their 
generally  lower  status  in  society,  blacks'  status  as  workers 
was  lower  than  that  of  whites.     This  correlation  of  group 
membership  (race)  and  social  status   (income  level)  helped 
emphasize  the  differences  between  black  and  white  workers 
and  probably  contributed  to  the  racial  conflict  among 
workers  between  the  two  world  wars.     It  should  be  noted,  of 
course,  that  the  absence  of  multiform  heterogeneity  was  only 
one  of  a  number  of  factors  that  contributed  to  the  conflict. 
By  contrast,  Wilson   (1980)   has  asserted  that  as  status  dif- 
ferences among  blacks  increase  via  the  emergence  of  a 
significant  black  middle  class,  the  simple  fact  of  group 
membership  plays  an  increasingly  diminishing  role  in 
determining  the  life  chances  of  any  particular  black  person. 
As  real  differences  among  blacks  increase,  whites  are  more 
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likely  to  deal  with  them  on  an  individual  basis  and  less  likely  to 

view  them  through  a  single,  stereotyped  perceptual  set. 

Using  the  terms  employed  by  Taj f el  and  Blau,  Wilson  seems  to 

have  said  that  increased  multiform  heterogeneity  has 

increased  the  percentage  of  black-white  relationships  that 

are  essentially  interpersonal  rather  than  intergroup  in 

nature . 

Contact  Theory 

The  idea  that  multiform  heterogeneity  leads  to 
increased  interpersonal  perceptions  is  congruent  with  an 
approach  to  intergroup  relations  known  as  contact  theory 
(Allport,   1958;  Cook,   1969;  Amir,   1969,   1976).     The  most 
basic  assumption  of  contact  theory  is  that  contact  between 
or  among  persons  who  are  members  of  different  groups  is  a 
necessary  but  insufficient  prerequisite  to  improved  inter- 
group relations.     In  order  for  contact  to  improve  such 
relations,  a  number  of  situational  criteria  must  be  opera- 
tive.    Without  the  presence  of  the  criteria,  cross-group 
contact  is  as — or  more — likely  to  increase  rather  than 
reduce  intergroup  hostilities   (Amir,   1969,  1976).     There  are 
a  number  of  different  contact  theories,  each  with  their  own 
emphases.     According  to  Cook   (1969),  in  a  situation  in  which 
members  of  different  social  groups  come  into  contact,  the 
following  five  characteristics  can  encourage  positive 
cross-group  relationships: 

1)     Within  the  contact  setting,     members  of  all 
groups  must  have  equal  social  status. 
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2)  Members  of  all  groups  must  be  working 
cooperatively  toward  common  goals. 

3)  The  social  norms  of  the  situation  must  support 
favorable  associations. 

4)  Members  of  the  involved  groups  must  contradict 
prevailing  stereotypes  of  their  group. 

5)  The  setting  must  promote  true  acquaintanceship; 
members  of  different  groups  must  see  each  other  as 
individuals . 

There  are  a  number  of  studies  that  support  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  contact  theorists.     Amir   (1969,  1976)  has 
summarized  this  voluminous  literature  and  sorted  out  the 
trends  found  therein.     He  reported  that  intergroup  contact 
does  indeed  lead  to  a  change  in  intergroup  attitudes,  and 
that  the  kind  of  change  effected  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  contact.     When  Cook's  criteria  were  present  in  a 
situation,  outgroup  attitudes  became  more  favorable,  either 
in  direction  or  intensity.     When  those  criteria  were  absent, 
outgoing  attitudes  became  less  favorable,  again  either  in 
direction  or  intensity.     Amir  also  concluded  that  changes 
that  occur  in  one  setting  often  do  not  generalize  to  other 
settings,  limiting  their  ability  to  facilitate  wide-spread 
modifications  in  intergroup  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

Hewstone  and  Jaspars   (1982)   suggested  that  contact  may 
affect  outgroup  attitudes  in  at  least  two  different  ways. 
The  contact  per  se,  if  it  occurs  in  a  supportive  context, 
can  give  individuals  important  new  information  about 
outgroup  members.     This  presumably  increases  one's  cognitive 
complexity  concerning  the  outgroup   (cf.  Linville  and  Jones, 
1980),  among  other  things,  and  leads  to  a  more  positive  view 
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of  outgroup  members.     Chadwick- Jones   (1962)    found  that 
English  men  and  women  who  knew  Italian  factory  workers  at  an 
individual  level  were  more  complex  in  their  evaluations  of 
them  and  more  favorable  in  their  attitudes  toward  them  than 
were  English  persons  who  only  saw  the  Italians  in  public. 
Beattie,  Agahi ,  and  Spencer   (1982)    found  similar  differences 
in  Iranians'  views  of  other  nationalities  as  a  function  of 
degree  of  contact  and  level  of  education.     At  the  same  time, 
however,  outgroup  contact  may  change  outgroup  attitudes  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  time  one  has  to  spend  with  the 
ingroup.     If  one's  fellow  group  members  dislike  the 
outgroup,  time  spent  with  the  ingroup  is  likely  to  foster 
such  negative  attitudes  and  result  in  even  more  unfavorable 
ones   (Myers  and  Lamm,   1976)  . 

Other  scholars  have  noted  how  very  difficult  it  can  be 
to  create  or  encounter  situations  that  meet  the  relatively 
rigorous  contact  theory  criteria.     Cohen   (1973)    found  that 
equal  status  between  black  and  white  Americans  was  possible 
only  if  both  blacks  and  whites  underwent  a  training  session 
designed  to  create  an  expectation  of  equality  prior  to  the 
actual  contact.     Riordin   (1978)  went  so  far  as  to  speculate 
that  in  the  United  States  equal  status  contact  between 
blacks  and  whites  is  not  possible  in  the  absence  of 
intensive  training  programs  of  the  sort  described  by  Cohen. 

In  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  ethnic  stratification, 
Noel   (1968)   postulated  three  necessary  and  sufficient 
conditions  for  the  emergence  of  differing  status  levels 
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between  and  among  different  groups — ethnocentrism, 
competition,  and  differential  power.     Although  his  purpose 
was  to  determine  the  origin  of  systems  whereby  group 
membership  "is  utilized  as  a  major  criterion  for  assigning 
social  positions  with  their  attendant  differential  rewards" 
(p.  157)  ,  and  not  the  ways  in  which  such  systems  are  main- 
tained or  changed,  the  similarity  of  his  three  variables  to 
the  contact  theory  variables  is  striking.     Noel  concluded 
that  his  three  variables  accounted  for  the  origin  of  slavery 
in  the  English  colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
research  may  indicate  that  the  contact  theory  variables  are 
more  broadly  applicable  than  is  realized  at  the  present 
time. 

Consider  again  the  principle  question  of  this  paper: 
What  are  the  factors  that  encourage  people  to  establish 
interpersonal  or  intergroup  relationships  with  outgroup 
members?     It  can  be  seen  that  Cook's  fifth  criterion  for 
successful  intergroup  interactions  is,  in  fact,  the  focus  of 
the  present  inquiry.     What  is  it  that  enables  interpersonal, 
as  opposed  to  intergroup,  perceptions?    His  first  criterion, 
that  of  equal  status,  is  equivalent  to  Blau's  definition  of 
multiform  heterogeneity:     differing  status  positions  are 
distributed  equally  over  all  relevant  groups  so  that  there 
is  no  correlation  between  social  status  and  group  member- 
ship.    The  equal  status  requirement  may  facilitate  positive 
behaviors  toward  an  out-group  both  directly   (as  Allport  and 
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Cook  proposed)   and  indirectly   (by  encouraging  true  acquaint- 
anceship via  increased  interpersonal  perceptions  which 
should  also  facilitate  positive  relationships) . 

The  impact  of  social  thinking,  social  identity,  and 
social  structure  on  cross-group  relationships  has  been 
examined.     It  was  seen  that  all  three  variables  frequently 
encourage  people  to  perceive  their  environment  in  terms  of 
group  memberships.     The  way  we  think  about  the  social  world, 
the  way  we  feel  about  ourselves,  and  the  social  contexts  in 
which  we  live  frequently  lead  to  intergroup,  not  inter- 
personal, relationships  with  outgroup  members.     In  the  next 
chapter,  this  information  shall  be  used  to  generate  more 
specific,  testable  hypotheses  concerning  the  relationships 
among  these  variables. 


CHAPTER  II 

STATEMENT  OF  HYPOTHESES  AND  METHODOLOGICAL  PROCEDURES 

Generation  of  Hypotheses 
Each  section  of  the  preceding  chapter  was  concerned 
with  some  area  of  research  that  is  pertinent  to  the  Tajfel 
and  Turner  interpersonal/ intergroup  continuum  of  cross-group 
relationships.     In  this  present  section  of  the  present 
chapter,  the  concepts  of  cognition,  identity,  and  structure 
shall  be  examined  in  terms  of  the  specific  hypotheses  they 
may  suggest. 

Social  Cognition 

It  is  clear  that  the  ways  in  which  we  analyze  and 
categorize  social  information  affect  our  relationships  with 
outgroup  members.     There  is  much  research  to  indicate  that 
our  thought  processes  make  it  likely  that  relationships  that 
cross  group  lines  will  be  intergroup  in  nature.     As  has  been 
shown,  people  tend  to  process  information  in  ways  that 
emphasize  group  differences  and  maintain  those  differences 
over  time   (Hamilton,  1981)  .     Perceiving  the  social  world  in 
this  fashion  is  not  inevitable,  however.     Greenberg  and 
Rosenfield   (1979)    found  that  less  ethnocentric  subjects  were 
less  likely  to  think  ingroup/outgroup  terms  than  were  their 
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more  ethnocentric  peers.     People  in  general  are  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  environment  and  may  be  led  to  reduce  their 
reliance  upon  group  divisions  in  interpreting  social  events 
(Hensley  and  Duval,   1976;  Gerard  and  Hoyt,   1974;  Wilder, 
1978b) .     The  individual  differences  and  environmental 
effects  that  make  it  less  likely  that  people  will  rely  on 
group  categorizations  in  their  dealings  with  outgroup 
members  are  the  subjects  of  the  following  sections. 

Social  Identity 

Studies  of  social  identity  have  demonstrated  the  power- 
ful impact  group  identifications  can  have  on  intergroup 
processes   (Turner,   1975;  Tajfel,   1978;  Tajfel  and  Turner, 
1979) .     The  extent  to  which  one  identifies  with  a  particular 
ingroup  may  be  conceived  as  an  individual  difference 
variable  with  implications  for  outgroup  relations.  Viewing 
involvement  with  the  ingroup  as  an  individual  difference 
factor  does  not  deny  that  it  is  subject  to  environmental 
influences,  but  does  recognize  that  group  members  may  range 
along  a  continuum  from  little  emotional  involvement  with  an 
ingroup  to  extreme  emotional  involvement  with  an  ingroup. 
The  level  of  such  involvement  is  likely  to  affect  percep- 
tions of  and  relationships  with  outgroup  members.     This  is 
the  basis  of  the  first  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  1;     The  greater  the  emotional 
involvement  of  an  individual  with  the  social 
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identity  derived  from  a  particular  group  member- 
ship, the  greater  the  likelihood  that  the 
individual  will  perceive  relevant  outgroup  members 
as  representatives  of  their  group,  and  the  less 
the  likelihood  that  the  individual  will  perceive 
relevant  outgroup  members  as  unique  individuals. 
There  also  are  situational  effects  on  intergroup 
relations.     They  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Structural  and  Situational  Factors 

Blau's   (1977)    "primitive"  theory  of  social  structure, 
Noel's   (1968)   theory  of  the  origin  of  intergroup  hostili- 
ties, and  the  various  theories  on  the  effects  of  intergroup 
contact   (Allport,  1958;  Cook,   1969)   all  emphasize  the 
importance  of  relative  status  in  determining  the  nature  of 
cross-group  relationships.     This  emphasis  is  the  basis  for 
the  following  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  2;     The  greater  the  status  differences 
between  two  social  groups,  the  more  likely  are 
members  of  those  groups  to  view  each  other  as 
group  representatives,  and  the  less  likely  are 
members  of  those  groups  to  view  each  other  as 
unique  individuals. 

Blau  called  a  state  of  equal  status  multiform  hetero- 
geneity; Allport  and  Cook  saw  it  as  a  prerequisite  to 
positive  cross-group  interaction.     All  agreed  that  dif- 
ferential status  increases  intergroup  relationships  and 
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decrease  interpersonal  relationships.     When  group  statuses 
are  unequal,  members  of  both  the  higher  status  and  the  lower 
status  groups  should  perceive  members  of  the  outgroup  in 
intergroup  rather  than  interpersonal  terms.     There  should  be 
no  difference  between  the  two  groups  in  their  tendency  to  do 
so. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  equality  of 
status  between  two  groups  may  be  situation  specific  (Amir, 
1969,   1976).     It  may  be  that  two  groups  with  generally  equal 
status  occasionally  find  themselves  in  a  situation  in  which 
one  group  is  seen  as  being  superior  to  the  other.  More 
often  it  is  the  case  that  two  groups  with  generally  unequal 
status  occasionally  encounter  situations  where  they  have 
equal  status  relationships.     This  may  occur  because  members 
of  a  high  status  group  are  interacting  with  persons  of  the 
low  status  groups  who  have  exceptionally  high  status  in 
other  respects.     It  may  be  that  the  authority  figures  and/or 
the  historical  norms  of  a  particular  institution  have  sought 
to  eliminate  those  status  differences.     When  status  rela- 
tionships are  equal  within  a  situation  but  unequal  outside 
that  situation,  are  members  of  an  ingroup  likely  to  view 
each  other  as  individuals  or  as  group  members?     The  answer 
probably  depends  on  their  level  of  emotional  involvement 
with  the  ingroup.     If  an  individual  has  a  strong  sense  of 
identification  with  a  group,  whether  of  generally  high  or 
low  status,  situationally  specific  status  equality  is 
unlikely  to  be  sufficient  to  foster  interpersonal 
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perceptions.     If  the  level  of  ingroup  involvement  is  low, 
however,  even  situationally  specific  status  equality  may 
induce  interpersonal  perceptions.     This  is  the  basis  of  the 
third  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  3 ;     The  more  equal  the  status  in  a 
particular  situation  between  two  groups  of  usually 
unequal  status,  the  more  likely  are  persons  with 
low  ingroup  emotional  involvement  to  view  outgroup 
members  as  individuals.     Situationally  specific 
status  is  unlikely  to  affect  outgroup  perceptions 
of  persons  with  high  ingroup  emotional  involvement. 
The  following  section  details  the  steps  taken  in  an 
empirical  test  of  the  above  hypotheses. 

Methods 

Materials 

The  research  hypotheses  were  tested  via  a  series  of 
vignettes  that  reflected  different  levels  of  involvement, 
status,  and  group  position.     These  stories  were  read  by 
experimental  participants  who  answered  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  stories  and  the  people  in  them.     Three  different 
kinds  of  stories  were  used  in  an  effort  to  test  the  gen- 
erality of  the  hypotheses.     There  were  eight  versions  of 
each  basic  story,  reflecting  either  high  or  low  emotional 
involvement  for  the  reader  in  one  of  the  story's  groups, 
either  equality  or  inequality  of  status  between  the  groups 
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mentioned  in  the  story,  and  "membership"  for  the  reader 
either  in  a  traditionally  high  status  or  a  traditionally  low 
status  group.     Each  kind  of  story  shall  be  described  briefly 
below.     Copies  of  each  story  type   (those  versions  that 
reflect  high  emotional  involvement,  unequal  status,  and 
membership  in  the  dominant  group)  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  A. 

Business  Groups.     One  type  of  story  concerned  groups  of 
persons  involved  with  the  "Richardson  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tion."    The  emotional  involvement  variable  was  manipulated 
by  adding  or  deleting  several  sentences  at  the  beginning  of 
the  story.     In  the  high  involvement  conditions,  the  vignette 
began  in  the  following  manner: 

You  are  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council   (or  of 
the  sales  trainee  class  in  the  low  status  ver- 
sions) of  the  Richardson  Manufacturing  Company, 
arriving  at  the  corporate  headquarters  just  before 
8:00  a.m.  on  a  Thursday  morning.     You  have  been 
working  at  Richardson  for  about  four  months  now, 
and  are  proud  to  be  affiliated  with  the  sales 
division  and  the  executive  council.     In  your  short 
time  with  the  company,  you  and  your  fellow  council 
members  have  become  good  friends  .   .  . 

In  the  low  involvement  conditions,  there  are  no 
explicit  statements  of  group  membership.     The  story  begins 
by  describing  the  activities  of  the  company  employees. 
However,  one  group  is  introduced  and  described  before  the 
other  group  is  mentioned,  which  tends  to  encourage  viewing 
the  story  from  the  first  group's  perspective.     To  the  extent 
that  any  slight  feelings  of  involvement  are  aroused,  then, 
that  involvement  should  be  with  the  group  that  is  mentioned 
first. 
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Status  equality  for  the  business  groups  was  manipulated 
by  changing  the  groups  that  came  into  contact.     In  the 
unequal  status  conditions,  members  of  an  executive  council 
interacted  with  members  of  a  sales  trainee  class.     In  the 
equal  status  versions,  both  groups  were  executives,  but 
worked  in  different  corporate  divisions,  or  both  groups  were 
sales  trainees,  again  from  different  divisions  of  the 
company.     The  group  position  variable  was  manipulated  by 
encouraging  involvement   (directly  in  the  high  involvement 
conditions,  indirectly  in  the  low  involvement  condition) 
either  with  a  group  of  executives  or  with  a  group  of  sales 
trainees.     The  group  position  variable  was  independent  of 
both  the  involvement  and  the  status  variables  and  was 
included  to  provide  information  about  the  effects  of  being  a 
member  of  a  dominant  versus  a  subordinate  group  (though  none 
specifically  were  predicted) .     The  design  of  the  study  and 
the  operationalization  of  the  independent  variables  for  the 
business  stories  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1. 

Sex  groups.     A  second  story  type  was  about  men's  and 
women's  basketball  teams  at  "Southeastern  University."  It 
was  assumed  that,  particularly  in  an  athletic  setting,  men 
were  a  traditionally  dominant  group  and  women  were  a 
traditionally  subordinate  group.     The  group  position 
variable,  therefore,  was  manipulated  by  controlling  the  sex 
of  the  reader;  male  readers  were  thought  to  represent  the 
perspective  of  the  dominant  group  and  female  readers  were 
thought  to  represent  the  perspective  of  the  subordinate 
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group.     The  involvement  variable  was  operationalized  in  much 
the  same  way  as  with  the  business  groups.     In  the  low 
involvement  conditions,  the  participants  read  about  two 
basketball  teams,  with  the  team  of  their  sex  being  described 
first.     In  the  high  involvement  versions,  the  readers  were 
told  that  they  were  a  member  of  a  basketball  team  (composed 
either  of  men  or  women,  as  appropriate  to  the  reader's  sex) 
for  which  they  had  developed  a  significant  emotional 
attachment. 

Unlike  the  business  stories,  in  which  status  was  mani- 
pulated by  changing  the  nature  of  the  interacting  groups, 
the  vignettes  dealing  with  groups  of  men  and  women  altered 
status  by  changing  the  situation  in  which  the  groups  came 
into  contact.     All  eight  stories  contained  one  men's  team 
and  one  women's  team.     In  half  of  those  stories,  the  men's 
team  was  said  to  have  higher  status.     This  was  done  by 
informing  the  reader  that  the  men's  team  was  started  many 
years  before  the  women  had  a  team,  that  the  men's  budget  was 
much  larger  than  the  women's  budget,  and  that  students  and 
alumni  supported  the  men  but  not  the  women.     In  the  other 
four  vignettes,  readers  were  told  that  the  two  teams  had 
equal  amounts  of  status.     In  this  condition,  both  teams  were 
said  to  have  long  and  rich  traditions,  equal  budgets,  and 
the  same  amount  of  student  and  alumni  support.     This  pro- 
vided at  least  situation-specific  status  equality  if  not 
equality  between  the  sexes  in  all  areas  of  athletic 
competition. 
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Race  groups.     The  third  story  type  concerned  black  and 
white  student  groups  on  a  university  campus.  Constantly 
referring  to  black  and  white  students  was  awkward  and  seemed 
to  draw  an  inordinate  amount  of  attention  to  the  race 
variable.     Race  therefore  was  operationalized  via  two 
"cultural  study  groups."     One  was  the  "University  Anglophile 
Association,"  composed  of  American  students  of  English 
descent  who  gathered  to  study  English  history  and  customs. 
The  second  was  "Celebrate  Africa,"  composed  of  American 
students  of  African  heritage  who  gathered  to  study  African 
history  and  customs.     As  in  the  sex  groups  vignettes,  group 
position  was  operationalized  by  having  both  white  and  black 
subjects  read  the  stories.     It  was  assumed  that  on  a 
predominantly  white  American  university  campus,  white 
students  would  represent  the  perspective  of  the  tradition- 
ally dominant  group  and  black  students  would  share  the 
perspective  of  the  traditionally  subordinate  group. 

Emotional  involvement  with  the  ingroup  was  operationa- 
lized in  much  the  same  way  it  was  in  the  business  and  sex 
story  types.     In  the  low  involvement  conditions,  subjects 
read  about  the  two  groups,  with  the  group  representing  their 
race  being  introduced  first.     In  the  high  involvement 
versions,  readers  were  told  they  were  a  part  of  the  group 
that  reflected  their  heritage  and  that  they  had  a  signifi- 
cant emotional  investment  in  that  group.     Status  was  manipu- 
lated by  changing  the  relative  campus  reputations  of  the 
groups.     In  the  equal  status  stories,  both  groups  were  said 
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to  have  long,  rich  traditions  and  mutual  respect.     In  the 
unequal  status  conditions.  Celebrate  Africa  was  described  as 
intellectually  suspect  and  organizationally  ineffective,  the 
butt  of  frequent  campus  jokes. 

Dependent  Measures 

Upon  completion  of  the  vignettes,  readers  were  asked  a 
series  of  questions  designed  to  ascertain  their  views  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  story.     In  particular,  an  effort 
was  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  readers '  percep- 
tions varied  in  the  ways  hypothesized.     Recall  that  subjects 
in  the  low  Involvement  condition  were  predicted  to  have  more 
interpersonal  perceptions  than  subjects  in  the  high 
Involvement  condition.     In  a  similar  fashion,  equality  of 
status  was  hypothesized  to  create  more  interpersonal 
orientations  than  inequality  of  status.     However,   for  those 
vignettes  that  manipulated  only  situational  status  (i.e., 
the  sex  and  race  vignettes) ,  it  was  predicted  that  the 
status  differences  would  be  found  only  for  low  emotionally 
involved  readers. 

Memory  for  individual  names.     The  first  dependent 
measure  asked  subjects  to  list  the  names  of  each  person  in 
the  two  groups.     The  number  of  correct  responses  for  the 
ingroup  was  counted,  as  was  the  number  of  correct  responses 
for  the  outgroup.     It  was  predicted  that  readers  with  an 
interpersonal  orientation  (i.e.,  low  Involvement  subjects 
and  equal  Status  subjects  in  the  business  vignette;  those 
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subjects  who  were  both  low  Involvement  and  equal  Status  in 
the  sex  and  race  vignettes)  would  remember  more  individual 
names  than  readers  with  an  intergroup  perspective. 

Ratings  of  the  story  characters.     Readers  also  were 
asked  to  rate  each  of  the  story  characters  in  terms  of  five 
trait  adjectives.     Each  adjective  was  randomly  selected  from 
one  of  five  groups  of  adjectives  listed  in  Anderson's  (1968) 
study  of  trait  desirability.     The  five  groups  consisted  of 
very  desirable,  desirable,  neutral,  undesirable,  and  very 
undesirable  traits  as  described  by  the  subjects  in  the 
Anderson  study.     Those  five  trait  adjectives  were  presented 
in  a  bipolar,  semantic  differential  form  with  seven  response 
points,  and  the  readers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  point 
along  each  continuum  that  would  best  describe  each  story 
character.     It  was  predicted  that  readers  with  interpersonal 
perceptions  would  exhibit  fewer  rating  differences  between 
groups  and  greater  rating  variability  within  groups. 

Impressions  of  the  story  characters.     After  rating  the 
story  characters,  readers  were  asked  two  direct  questions 
about  each  of  those  characters:     How  much  do  their  group 
memberships  affect  what  kind  of  persons  they  are,  and  how 
much  do  their  group  memberships  affect  your  impressions  of 
them?     Subjects  responsed  on  a  seven-point  scale  that  ranged 
from  "very  much"    (1)   to  "not  at  all"    (7).     It  was  predicted 
that  those  subjects  with  an  intergroup  perspective  would 
indicate  that  the  story  characters'  group  memberships  had  a 
greater  impact  on  what  kind  of  persons  they  were  and  on  the 
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readers'  impressions  of  them  than  would  those  subjects  with 
an  interpersonal  perspective. 

Manipulation  checks.     At  the  very  end  of  their  ques- 
tionnaire, subjects  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  and  to 
what  extent  they  felt  involved  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
groups  in  the  story.     They  also  were  asked  whether  and  to 
what  extent  they  believed  one  of  the  story  groups  had  more 
status  than  the  other.     These  questions  were  included  to 
provide  information  about  the  success  of  the  involvement  and 
status  manipulations.     A  copy  of  all  the  dependent  measures 
for  the  business  vignettes  is  found  in  Appendix  B.  The 
dependent  measures  for  the  race  and  sex  groups  are  nearly 
identical  to  those  for  the  business  group;  they  differ  only 
in  terms  of  group  labels  and  story  character  names. 

Subjects 

The  participants  in  the  experiment  all  were  students  at 
the  University  of  Florida  taking  a  class  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology.     Thirty-six  subjects  were  administered  copies 
of  business  vignettes  in  an  Introduction  to  Social  Psychol- 
ogy course.     This  was  done  voluntarily,  and  they  received  no 
form  of  remuneration  for  their  participation.     The  remaining 
participants  were  recruited  through  the  departmental  subject 
pool  and  took  part  in  order  to  fulfill  a  course  requirement. 
Four  of  those  students  also  read  versions  of  the  business 
stories.     Forty-three  of  those  students,  20  males  and 
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23  females,  read  stories  about  the  men's  and  women's  basket- 
ball teams.     Twenty-eight  subject  pool  members,   20  whites 
and  eight  blacks,  read  versions  of  the  black  and  white 
campus  groups  stories.     An  additional  eight  subjects  were 
deleted  because  of  failure  to  understand  and/or  follow 
instructions  carefully. 


Procedures 

The  procedures  used  for  the  subjects  in  the  classroom 

were  identical  to  those  used  for  the  subject  pool 

participants.     As  the  experiment  began,  the  subjects  were 

given  a  packet  containing  all  of  their  materials.  After 

they  completed  an  informed  consent  form,  the  following 

instructions  were  given  verbally  by  the  experimenter: 

As  you  were  told  previously,  this  is  a  study  of 
how  people  process  information  in  social  settings. 
You  will  be  asked  to  read  a  story  that  describes  a 
niimber  of  different  people  and  then  to  answer  some 
questions  about  that  story.     It  is  important  that 
you  take  each  page  in  the  order  in  which  it  comes; 
do  not  flip  back  and  forth  through  the  packet. 
Are  there  any  questions?     If  not,  you  may  begin. 

The  first  page  of  the  packet  consisted  of  the  following 

paragraph  of  instructions  designed  to  reiterate  and  support 

the  verbal  instructions: 

This  packet  contains  one  short  story  about  the 
everyday  events  of  different  people.     Please  read 
the  story  carefully,  at  least  twice.     Then  turn  to 
the  remaining  pages  to  answer  a  few  questions 
about  the  story.     ONCE  YOU  BEGIN  ANSWERING  THE 
QUESTIONS,   DO  NOT  REFER  BACK  TO  THE  STORY  FOR  ANY 
REASON.     Please  answer  all  of  the  questions;  do 
not  leave  any  of  them  blank.     The  packet  can  be 
completed  in  a  short  amount  of  time,  so  there  is 
no  reason  to  hurry.     Take  your  time  as  you  read 
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the  story  and  as  you  answer  the  questions. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion. 

After  the  participants  finished  reading  their  story  and 
answering  the  questions,  they  gave  their  packets  to  the 
experimenter.     At  that  time,  they  were  told  about  the  pur- 
pose of  the  study  and  given  a  synopsis  of  the  hypotheses 
being  tested.     Any  questions  they  may  have  had  were 
answered. 

Analyses 

The  questions  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the 
involvement  and  status  manipulations  were  combined  so  that 
two  15-point  continua  were  constructed.     Readers  who  said 
they  were  not  involved  with  any  group  were  assigned  a  value 
of  eight.     Readers  who  said  that  they  were  involved  with  the 
dominant  group  were  assigned  a  value  equivalent  to  eight 
minus  the  number  they  circled  in  question  6    (See  Appen- 
dix B) .     Readers  who  said  they  were  involved  with  the  sub- 
ordinate group  were  assigned  a  value  equivalent  to  eight 
plus  the  number  they  circled  in  response  to  question  6.  In 
this  way,  a  bipolar  continuum  that  ranged  from  extreme 
involvement  with  the  dominant  group  through  neutrality  to 
extreme  involvement  with  the  subordinate  group  was  created. 
In  a  similar  fashion,  a  15-point  status  continuum  was 
constructed  that  ranged  from  high  perceived  status  for  the 
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dominant  group  through  perceived  status  equality  to  high 
perceived  status  for  the  subordinate  group. 

These  two  manipulation  check  variables,  the  number  of 
group  members  names  recalled,  the  mean  group  ratings  on  the 
trait  adjective  questions,  the  within  group  variances  of 
those  same  trait  ratings,  and  the  group  means  of  the  items 
concerning  the  readers'   impressions  of  the  story  characters 
all  were  subjected  to  a  2   (high  versus  low  emotional 
involvement)  x  2   (equal  versus  unequal  status)  x  2  (dominant 
versus  subordinate  group  position)   analysis  of  variance  for 
the  business  and  sex  group  stories.     Because  of  the  paucity 
of  black  subjects,  their  low  emotional  involvement  cells  had 
to  be  eliminated.     For  the  race  stories,  therefore,  two 
separate  sets  of  analyses  were  performed.     In  the  first  set, 
the  low  involvement  whites  were  eliminated  from  the  data  set 
and  a  2   (equal  versus  unequal  status)   x  2    (dominant  versus 
subordinate  group  position)   analysis  of  variance  was  done 
for  all  dependent  measures.     In  the  second  set  of  analyses, 
all  black  subjects  were  removed  from  the  data  set  and  a  2 
(equal  versual  unequal  status)  x  2   (  higher  versus  low 
emotional  involvement)   analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on 
all  dependent  measures. 

All  dependent  variables  except  the  manipulation  checks 
were  analyzed  twice,  once  for  ingroup  members  and  once  for 
outgroup  members.     Therefore,   in  an  effort  to  control  the 
overall  level  of  significance,  an  alpha  rate  of  .025  was  set 
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for  each  analysis.  The  results  of  those  analyses  are 
reported  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS 


The  results  of  all  analyses  will  be  reported  by 
vignette  type.     All  of  the  business  story  analyses  will  be 
outlined,  followed  by  the  sex  and  race  groups  analyses.  As 
was  stated  previously,  an  alpha  level  of  .025  was  set  for 
all  analyses  performed  twice,  once  for  the  ingroup  and  once 
for  the  outgroup.     This  includes  all  analyses  except  the 
manipulation  checks,  for  which  alpha  was  set  at  .05.  All 
findings  significant  at  .05  or  less,  however,  will  be 
reported  because  of  the  number  of  interesting  differences 
that  did  not  quite  meet  the  significance  standard  that  was 
established.     Results  that  were  significant  at  levels  less 
than  .05  but -greater  than  .025  should  be  viewed  as  trends. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  in  the  two-  and  three-way 
analyses  of  variance,  a  nonsignificant  overall  F  value  did 
not  preclude  accepting  a  significant  F  value  associated  with 
one  or  more  of  the  individual  variables  or  interaction 
terms.     This  was  done  in  part  because  the  large  number  of 
independent  variables,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
relatively  small  sample  size,  made  it  difficult  to  achieve 
overall  significance  even  when  at  least  one  of  the  individ- 
ual variables  was  highly  significant. 
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Business  Groups  Vignettes 

Manipulation  Checks 

Emotional  involvement.     Recall  that  the  items  relating 
to  emotional  involvement  with  one  of  the  story  groups  were 
combined  to  form  a  15 -point  bipolar  continuum.     On  that 
continuum,  1  represented  extreme  involvement  with  the  execu- 
tives, 8  was  complete  neutrality,  and  15  was  extreme 
involvement  with  the  sales  trainees.     This  Involvement 
Manipulation  variable  was  subjected  to  a  2   (high  versus  low 
involvement)   x  2    (equal  versus  unequal  status)   x  2  (dominant 
versus  subordinate  group  position)   analysis  of  variance.  An 
Involvement  x  Position  interaction  was  predicted.  Low 
involvement  subjects  of  both  group  positions  should  average 
about  8.0  on  the  continuum,  indicating  minimal  involvement 
with  any  group.     High  involvement  with  the  executive  group 
should  lead  subjects  toward  the  low  end  of  the  continuum  and 
high  involvement  with  the  trainee  group  should  lead  subjects 
toward  the  high  end  of  the  continuum.     This  prediction  was 
partially  confinned.     The  overall  F  value  was  nonsignificant 
^^7,32  ~  1-67,  p  <   .15,  R    =  .28),  but  the  Involvement  x 
Position  interaction  term  was  significant   (F^         =  5.39, 
p  <  .027).     All  other  variables  were  nonsignificant.  A 
Scheffe  test  of  the  cell  means   (Kirk,  1968)   indicated  that 
the  two  low  Involvement  groups  and  the  high  Involvement 
trainee  group,  all  near  the  midpoint  of  the  scale,  were  not 
significantly  different  from  each  other.     The  high 
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Involvement  executive  group,  however,  was  closer  to  the  low 
end  of  the  continuum  (x  =  6.15)   and  was  significantly 
different  from  the  other  means.     These  data  indicate  that 
the  manipulation  of  the  Involvement  variable  was  partially 
successful . 

Status  differences.     The  15-point  status  manipulation 

scale  also  was  subjected  to  the  3-way  ANOVA.     A  significant 

main  effect  for  Status  was  predicted,  and  that  result  was 

obtained.     The  overall  F  value  was  significant  (F_  ^-  = 

2 

3.60,  p  <   .007,  R    =  .47)   as  was  the  Status  variable 
^^1,32  ~  P      .001).     No  other  significant  results 

were  found.     The  means  indicated  that  in  the  equal  status 
conditions,  subjects  perceived  near-equality  for  the  two 
groups   (x  =  7.36)   and  in  the  unequal  status  conditions,  the 
subjects  believed  that  the  executives  had  more  status  than 
the  trainees   (x  =  3.50).     The  Status  variable  apparently  was 
manipulated  as  intended. 

Recall  for  Group  Member  Names 

The  3-way  ANOVA  for  recall  of  ingroup  member  names  had 

a  significant  overall  F  value   (F^  ^2  ~  2.76,  p  <  .023, 

2  ' 
R    -  .38)  .     The  Status  variable  also  was  significant 

(^1^32  ~  10'29,  p  <   .003).     There  were  more  names  remembered 

in  the  unequal  Status  condition  than  in  the  equal  Status 

condition  (2.75  versus  1.85),  contrary  to  prediction.  There 

was  a  marginally  significant  Involvement  x  Status  x  Position 

interaction  effect   (F^        =  4-57,  p  <   .04),  but  a  Scheffe 
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test  of  the  means  failed  to  find  any  significant  differences 

among  them.     The  analysis  of  recall  of  outgroup  member  names 

yielded  similar  results.     The  overall  F  of  the  3-way  ANOVA 

2 

was  significant   (F^  ^2  ~  2.75,  p  <   .023,  R    =  .38),  as  was 
the  effect  for  Status   (F^        -  11«46,  p  <   .002).     The  Status 
difference  again  was  due  to  the  fact  that  subjects  in  the 
unequal  Status  condition  remembered  more  names  than  did 
subjects  in  the  equal  Status  condition  (2.65  versus  1.65). 
The  Status  variable  was  having  exactly  the  opposite  effect 
than  the  one  it  was  predicted  to  have  in  Hypothesis  2. 

Mean  Trait  Adjective  Ratings 

All  of  the  trait  adjective  continua  were  scored  so  that 
larger  numbers  represented  positive  ratings  and  lower 
numbers  represented  negative  ratings.     Two  sets  of  3-way 
ANOVA 's  were  performed  for  each  adjective,  one  for  the 
ingroup  and  one  for  the  outgroup.     There  were  two  ingroup 
trait  ratings  for  which  significant  effects  were  found.  The 
F  value  associated  with  the  overall  analysis  of  the 

adjective  Irritating  was  marginally  significant  (F^  ^2  ~ 

2  ' 
2.12,  p  <  .069,  R    =  .32).     The  only  significant  independent 

variable  was  Group  Position   (F^  ^2  ~  10.55,  p  <   .033).  This 

was  due  to  the  fact  that  trainee-involved  readers  rated 

their  ingroup  as  less  irritating  than  executive-involved 

readers  rated  their  ingroup   (5.73  versus  4.63  on  a  7-point 

scale) .     A  second  ingroup  rating  difference  was  found  for 
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the  adjective  Stubborn.     The  overall  3-way  ANOVA  was 
marginally  significant   (F^  ^2  ~  2.33,  p  <  .049,         =  .34). 
The  effect  for  Status  also  was  marginally  significant 
(F^  32  ~  4.27,  p  <   .047),  due  to  the  fact  that  subjects  in 
unequal  Status  conditions  exhibited  more  ingroup  favoritism 
(x  =  5.33)   than  did  subjects  in  equal  Status  conditions 
(x  =  4.60).     The  effect  for  Group  Position  also  was  signifi- 
cant (F^^22  ^  6.43,  p  <  .016).     This  was  due  to  the  higher 
ingroup  ratings  of  trainee-involved  subjects   (5.42  versus 
4.52  for  the  executive-involved  subjects). 

There  were  only  a  few  significant  effects  in  mean 
ratings  of  the  outgroup.     They  were  found  in  the  adjective 
Stubborn   (overall  F^  ^2  =  2.07,  p  <   .077,         =  .31). 
Position  was  a  marginally  significant  variable   (F,  = 
4.03,  p  <  .053)  because  trainee-involved  readers  were  more 
generous  toward  the  executives  than  the  executive-involved 
readers  were  toward  the  trainees   (5.25  versus  4.62, 
respectively) .     However,  the  Involvement  x  Position 
interaction  term  was  very  nearly  significant   (F^         =  5.40, 
p  <  .027).     The  cell  means  are  found  in  Table  1.     As  can  be 
seen,  low  emotional  involvement  members  of  both  groups  were 
about  equal  in  their  evaluations  of  each  other.  However, 
when  emotional  ingroup  involvement  was  high, 
trainee-perspective  subjects  were  significantly  more 
positive  in  their  outgroup  ratings  than  were 
executive-involved  subjects. 

The  most  striking  differences  here  are  for  the 
Group  Position  variable,  though  none  were  predicted. 
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Table  1 

Ratings  of  Outgroup  Members  on  the  Adjective  "Stubborn" 
in  the  Business  Group  Vignettes 


Low 


Group 
Position 

High 


Involvement 
Low  High 


(Trainees)  4.80  ,  5.70 

aiD  a 


(Executives)  4.90  ,  4.33, 

ab  b 


Note:     Means  with  different  subscripts  are  significantly 
different  from  each  other. 
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Specifically,  low  Position  readers  tended  to  be  more 
positive  toward  both  ingroup  and  outgroup  members  than  high 
Position  readers.     Unequal  Status  subjects  did  exhibit  a 
tendency  toward  ingroup  favoritism,  as  predicted  in 
Hypothesis  2. 

Trait  Adjective  Ratings  Variances 

The  variances  of  the  ingroup  and  outgroup  trait  ratings 
also  were  subjected  to  a  3 -way  ANOVA  to  determine  if 
Involvement,  Status  or  Group  Position  affected  the  amount  of 
variability  in  group  member  perceptions.     No  significant 
differences  were  found.     The  hypotheses  concerning  high 
emotional  involvement  and  unequal  group  statuses  were  not 
supported. 

Impression  Formation  Questions 

The  impression  formation  questions  were  reverse  scored, 
so  that  higher  numbers  indicated  greater  impact  of  group 
membership  on  readers'  impressions.     Subjects  were  asked  to 
indicate  directly  the  extent  to  which  they  story  characters' 
personalities,  and  their  impressions  of  them,  were  affected 
by  their  group  membership.     Three-way  analyses  of  variances 
were  performed  for  both  ingroup  members  and  outgroup  members 
for  both  questions.     No  significant  results  were  obtained, 
contrary  to  the  hypotheses  proposed  earlier. 
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Sex  Group  Vignettes 
The  same  analyses  were  performed  on  subject  responses 
to  the  sex  group  stories  as  were  performed  on  responses  to 
the  business  group  stories.     They  shall  be  discussed  in  this 
section. 

Manipulation  Checks 

Emotional  involvement.     As  in  the  analyses  of  the 
business  group  vignettes,  an  Involvement  x  Position 
interaction  was  predicted  for  the  involvement  manipulation 
check  scale.     No  such  interaction  was  found  although  there 
were  several  significant  effects.     The  overall  3-way  ANOVA 
was  significant   i^^ =  6.27,  p  <   .0001,         =  .56).  There 
was  a  main  effect  for  Position  (F,   -j.  =  32.88,  p  <  .0001) 
and  a  significant  effect  for  the  Involvement  x  Status 
interaction  term  (F^^^^  =  4.56,  p  <  .04).     In  addition,  the 
Involvement  x  Status  x  Group  Position  interaction  also  was 
significant  (F^^^^  =  4.02,  p  <  .05).     As  can  be  seen  in 
Table  2,  this  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  women 
were  most  highly  involved  with  the  women's  team  when 
Involvement  ostensibly  was  low  and  Status  was  unequal  and 
when  Involvement  ostensibly  was  high  and  when  Status  was 
equal.     The  men  were  most  highly  involved  with  their  team 
when  Involvement  ostensibly  was  high  and  Status  was  equal. 

Status  differences.     A  3-way  ANOVA  was  performed  on  the 
continuum  constructed  to  measure  subjects'  perceptions  of 
relative  group  status.     The  overall  F  value  was  significant 
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Table  2 

Reported  Emotional  Group  Involvement  in  the 
Sex  Group  Vignettes 


Involvement 

Status 

Low  (Women) 

High  (Men) 

Low 

Equal 

8.83  , 
ab 

6.40  , 

ab 

Low 

Unequal 

12.20 

a 

High 

Equal 

12.50 

a 

5.20^ 

High 

Unequal 

9.50  , 

ab 

6.20  , 
ab 

Note:     Means  with  different  subscripts  are  significantly 
different  from  each  other.     Means  greater  than  8.0 
indicate  increasing  involvement  with  the  women's 
team.     Means  less  than  8.0  indicate  increasing 
involvement  with  the  men's  team. 
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(F^  24  =  5.23,  p  <   .0004,  R    =  .52).     As  was  predicted. 
Status  was  the  only  significant  variable   (F^  ^4  ~  28.57, 
p  <   .0001).     In  the  equal  status  condition,  the  mean  of  the 
subjects'  ratings  was  6.52,  indicating  some  belief  that  even 
then  the  men's  team  had  slightly  higher  status  than  the 
women's  team.     In  the  unequal  status  condition,  the  average 
rating  was  2.49,  a  strong  indication  of  the  greater 
perceived  status  of  the  men's  team. 

Recall  for  Group  Member  Names 

There  were  no  significant  results  in  a  test  for 
differences  in  the  number  of  ingroup  member  names  that 
subjects  were  able  to  recall.     A  3-way  ANOVA  performed  on 
the  number  of  outgroup  member  names  recalled  was  marginally 
significant   (F-j  ^^5  ^  2.19,  p  <   .06,  R^  =  .30).     The  3-way 
interaction  term  Involvement  x  Status  x  Group  Postion  was 
significant,    (^1^35  =  7.26,  p  <  .01),  but  a  Scheffe  test  of 
the  means  failed  to  find  any  differences  among  them.  They 
did  indicate  that  women  recalled  the  fewest  number  of 
outgroup  names  in  the  low  involvement,  unequal  status 
condition  (x  =  2.2)  while  men  recalled  the  fewest  number  of 
outgroup  names  in  the  high  involvement,  unequal  status 
condition  (x  =  2.0). 

It  was  predicted  that  in  the  sex  group  vignettes,  where 
only  situationally-specific  status  was  varied,  that  for  low 
Involvement  readers,  equal  Status  would  lead  to  a  more 
interpersonal  view  of  the  story  characters.     This  presumably 
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would  be  manifested  in  greater  memory  for  individual  names. 
This  prediction  only  partially  was  confirmed.     There  again 
were  unanticipated  effects  for  Group  Position  that  resulted 
in  a  three-way  interaction,  not  the  two-way  interaction  that 
was  hypothesized. 

Mean  Trait  Adjective  Ratings 

Readers  rated  their  ingroup  members  and  the  members  of 

their  outgroup  on  five  different  trait  adjectives.  There 

were  Status  effects  on  three  ingroup  adjective  ratings,  all 

showing  greater  ingroup  favoritism  when  status  was  equal 

than  when  status  was  unequal.     Ingroup  ratings  on  the 

adjective  Irritating  were  subjected  to  a  3 -way  ANOVA;  the 

overall  analysis  was  nonsignificant   (F_  -j.  =  1.01,  p  <  .44, 
2 

R    =  .17).     There  was  a  trend  toward  a  significant  effect 
for  the  Status  variable   (F^  ^5  =  5.04,  p  <   .03),  with  equal 
Status  readers  rating  their  ingroup  more  positively  than 
unequal  Status  readers   (5.75  versus  4.99,  respectively). 
Ingroup  ratings  on  the  trait  Pleasant  also  had  a  nonsigni- 
ficant overall  3-way  ANOVA   (F^        =  1.38,  p  <  .25, 
2 

R    =  .22).     The  Status  effect  was  significant,  however 
(^^^^35  =  5.63,  p  <  .023).     Subjects  in  the  equal  Status 
condition  had  higher  ingroup  ratings   (x  =  5.70)  than 
subjects  in  the  unequal  Status  condition   (x  =  4.91).  The 
trait  Careful  showed  a  similar  pattern.     The  3-way  ANOVA  had 
a  nonsignificant  overall  F  value   (F^  ^5  =  1.89,  p  <   .10)  and 
a  significant  effect  for  Status   (F  =  7.42,  p  <  .01). 
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This  again  was  due  to  higher  ingroup  ratings  of  equal  Status 
subjects   (x  =  5.37)  than  of  unequal  Status  subjects 
(x  =  4.38) . 

There  was  only  one  significant  difference  for  ratings 

of  outgroup  members.     It  was  found  on  the  adjective 

2 

Irritating   (overall        ^5       1*26,  p  <   .30,  R    =  .20)   and  was 
due  to  a  Status  effect   (F^  ^5  =  6.93,  p  <  .01).  Equal 
Status  condition  readers  were  more  favorable  in  their 
ratings  of  outgroup  members   (x  =  5.70)  than  were  unequal 
Status  condition  readers   (x  =  4.67). 

As  predicted,  equality  of  status  yielded  higher 
outgroup  evaluations,  though  it  did  not  do  so  consistently 
and  it  was  not  dependent  upon  low  emotional  involvement. 
However,  the  equal  Status  conditions  also  led  to  more 
positive  ingroup  evaluations,  contrary  to  Hypotheses  2 
and  3.     For  both  men  and  women,  equal  Status  resulted  in 
more  positive  attitudes  about  both  groups. 

Trait  Adjective  Ratings  Variances 

There  were  three  marginal  effects  for  the  extent  to 
which  readers  perceived  variability  among  ingroup  members, 
all  dealing  with  Involvement  and/or  Group  Position.  There 
was  some  effect  for  the  variability  in  ingroup  ratings  for 
the  adjective  Irritating.     The  overall  3-way  ANOVA  was 
nonsignificant   (^-^^25  ^  1-35,  p  <  .26,  R^  =  .21),  but  there 
was  a  marginal  effect  for  Position   (F     ^     =  3.97,  p  <  .054). 
Women  were  much  more  variable  in  their  ratings  of  women 
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~2  ~J 
(S    =  .98)   than  men  were  m  their  ratings  of  men  (S    =  .32). 

Ingroup  ratings  on  the  adjective  Restless   (overall  F,^  ^5  ~ 

2 

1.40,  p  <   .24,  R    =  .22)   showed  a  marginal  Involvement 

effect   (F^  25  ~  4.31,  p  <   .045).     Low  Involvement  readers 

were  more  variable  in  their  ingroup  ratings  than  were  high 

~~2 

Involvement  readers   (S    =1.11  versus  .45,  respectively). 

Finally,  variances  of  ingroup  ratings  on  Stubborn  were  not 

2 

significant  overall   (F^  ^5  =  1.35,  p  <   .26,  R    =  .21)  but 

showed  a  trend  toward  an  effect  for  Involvement  x  Position 

(F^  2^  =  4.02,  p  <   .053).     Low  Involvement  women   (S     =  .91) 

2 

and  high  Involvement  men   (S     =  .91)  were  more  variable  in 

their  ingroup  ratings  than  were  high  Involvement  women 

2  ~~2 
(S    =  .40)   and  low  Involvement  men  (S    =  .33).     However,  a 

Scheffe  test  of  these  mean  variance  differences  did  not 

conclude  that  any  were  significantly  different  from  the 

others . 

There  were  also  trends  found  in  the  variability  in 
outgroup  ratings  for  three  of  the  adjectives.     For  outgroup 

ratings  of  Irritating  (overall  F^  ^5  =  1.63,  p  <  .16, 

2  ' 
R    =  .25),  there  was  a  marginal  Status  x  Position  effect 

^^1,35  ~  3.85,  p  <  .058),  for  men  and  women  reacted 
differently  to  the  Status  manipulations.     Equal  status  women 
and  unequal  Status  men  were  more  variable  in  their  outgroup 
ratings   (S    =1.33  and  .73,  respectively)   than  were  unequal 
Status  women  and  equal  Status  men   (S^  =  .28  and  .38,  respec- 
tively) .     The  Scheffe  test  did  not  find  these  variance  means 
significantly  different,  however.     Outgroup  ratings  for 
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Restless   (overall        ^5  ~  1.53,  p  <   .19,  R    =  .23)   showed  a 

trend  toward  a  Status  effect   (F^        =  3.89,  p  <  .057)   and  a 

Status  X  Position  interaction  effect   (F^  ^5  ~  3.89, 

p  <  .057).     The  interaction  indicated  that,  as  in  the 

outgroup  ratings  for  Irritating,  equal  Status  women  and 

unequal  Status  men  were  more  variable  than  were  unequal 

Status  women  and  equal  Status  men   (see  Table  3) . 

There  was  a  third  Status  x  Position  effect  for  the 

variability  in  outgroup  ratings  for  the  adjective  Careful. 

The  3-way  ANOVA  was  not  significant  overall   (F_        =  1.17, 
2 

p  <   .34,  R    =  19),  but  the  Status  x  Position  interactions 

was  marginally  significant   (F^  ^5  =  4.59,  p  <   .039).  Equal 

2 

Status  women  again  showed  the  most  variability   (S     =  .85), 

2" 

followed  by  unequal  Status  men   (S    =  .42),  unequal  Status 

~2  ~? 
women   (S    =  .18)   and  equal  Status  men   (S     =  .15).  The 

Scheffe  test,  however,  found  these  means  to  be  not  quite 

significantly  different  from  each  other. 

The  Involvement  x  Status  interaction  predicted  by 

Hypothesis  3  is  unsupported  by  these  data.     The  Group 

Position  variable  consistently  was  important.     The  more 

intergroup  orientation  of  equal  Status  men  and  unequal 

Status  women  was  the  most  noteworthy  effect. 

Impression  Formation  Questions 

Three-way  ANOVA 's  were  performed  on  subject  responses 
to  the  importance  of  group  membership  to  the  story  charac- 
ters.    This  was  done  both  for  the  ingroup  and  for  the 
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Table  3 

Mean  Variances  of  Ratings  of  Outgroup  Members  on  the 
Adjective  "Restless"  in  the  Sex  Group  Vignettes 


Low 


Satus 
Equal  Unequal 


(Women)       1.11  .15, 
Group  * 
Position 

High 

(Men)  .51^  .51^^ 


Note:     Means  with  different  sub j scripts  are  significantly 
different  from  each  other. 
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outgroup.     No  significant  effects  were  found.     It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  there  were  trends  toward 
Status  X  Position  effects   (p  <  .06  for  the  ingroup,  p  <  .09 
for  the  outgroup).     In  both  cases,  equal  Status  women  and 
the  unequal  Status  men  were  least  likely  to  say  that  group 
memberships  were  important.     This  is  consistent  with  their 
greater  rating  variability  for  both  ingroup  and  outgroup 
members . 

Readers  also  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
story  characters'  group  memberships  affected  their  impres- 
sion of  them.     There  were  no  effects  in  the  analysis  of 
ingroup  responses,  but  there  were  some  differences  found  in 
analyzing  outgroup  responses.     There  was  no  overall  effect 
for  the  3-way  ANOVA   (Fj ^^5  ^  P  ^  ^  -15),  but 

there  was  a  trend  toward  an  Involvement  x  Position  inter- 
action (Fj^^25  ~  4.31,  p  <  .045).     Uninvolved  women 
(x  =  4.71)   said  that  group  membership  was  more  important 
than  did  involved  women   (x  =  3.97).     Involved  men   (x  =  5.20) 
thought  it  was  more  important  than  uninvolved  men   (x  =  4.0). 
A  Scheffe  test  did  not  determine  that  these  differences  were 
significant,  however.     These  data  again  fail  to  support 
Hypothesis  3.     The  Group  Position  variable  continued  to  play 
an  important  role  in  affecting  both  ingroup  and  outgroup 
perceptions . 
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Race  Group  Vignettes 
Because  of  the  small  number  of  black  subjects  available 
to  participate  in  the  study,  no  data  were  collected  on 
blacks  in  low  emotional  involvement  conditions.  Comparisons 
therefore  can  be  made  between  high  Involvement  blacks  and 
whites  in  equal  and  unequal  Status  conditions  and  between 
high  and  low  Involvement  whites  in  equal  and  unequal  Status 
conditions.     The  black-white   (subordinate  versus  dominant 
group  position)  analyses  shall  be  presented  first,  followed 
by  the  high  versus  low  involvement  analyses  for  whites. 

Group  Position  x  Status  Analyses 

Manipulation  check.     A  15-point  continuum  to  measure 
readers'  perceptions  of  relative  group  status  was  con- 
structed in  the  same  way  that  it  was  for  the  other  story 
types.     A  2   (equal  versus  unequal  status)   x  2  (dominant 
versus  subordinate  group  position)   analysis  of  variance  was 

performed.     The  overall  analysis  was  nearly  significant 

2 

(F^  14  ~  3.14,  p  <   .059,  R    =  .40).     There  also  was  a  main 
effect  for  Status   (F^        =  9.23,  p  <   .009)  which,  as 
predicted,  was  the  only  significant  variable.     When  Status 
was  ostensibly  equal,  the  average  subject  response  on  the 
status  scale  was  4.90,  indicating  a  tendency  to  perceive 
greater  status  for  the  white  student  group  (8.0  was  the 
neutral  point) .     However,  when  Status  ostensibily  was 
unequal,  the  mean  response  was  1.47,  very  close  to  the  most 


'"JM'ilJ'f" 
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extreme  imbalance  in  favor  of  the  white  group  that  the  scale 
would  allow.     The  Status  manipulation  was  successful  in 
increasing  or  diminishing  status  differences  between  blacks 
and  whites,  but  not  in  eliminating  them  altogether. 

Recall  for  group  member  names.     The  number  of  ingroup 
and  outgroup  names  remembered  by  the  readers  was  subjected 
to  a  2-way  ANOVA  to  see  if  Status  or  Group  Position  affected 
recall.     No  significant  differences  were  found.  However, 
since  a  Status  x  Involvement  interaction  was  predicted  in 
Hypothesis  3,  and  only  one  level  of  Involvement  was  present, 
this  analysis  cannot  be  said  to  offer  a  test  of  the 
hypothesis.     The  absence  of  any  Status  or  Position  effects 
still  should  be  noted. 

Mean  trait  adjective  ratings.     Analysis  of  average 
ingroup  ratings  yielded  a  significant  effect  on  only  one 
adjective.  Stubborn.     The  overall  2-way  ANOVA  was  nonsigni- 
ficant (^3^14  =  2.50,  p  <  .10,  R^  =  .35),  but  the  Status 
variable  was  nearly  significant   (F,   ^.  =  6.04,  p  <  .028). 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  readers  in  the  unequal  Status 
condition  were  more  positive  toward  their  ingroups 
(x  =  5.43)  than  were  readers  in  the  equal  Status  condition 
(x  =  4.20).     Analysis  of  outgroup  ratings  showed  a  similar 
effect  for  Status  on  the  adjective  Restless.     The  overall 
ANOVA  was  significant   (F3^^^  =  5.81,  p  <   .009,  R^  =  .55)  as 
was  the  main  effect  for  Status   (F  =  15.26,  p  <  .002). 

1,14 

In  this  case,  unequal  Status  readers  described  the  outgroup 
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in  more  favorable  terms   (x  =  5.41)   than  did  equal  Status 

readers   (3.80).     It  appears  that  Status  effects  are  not 

necessarily  dependent  upon  low  emotional  involvement  even 

when  only  situationally-dependent  status  is  manipulated. 

Trait  adjective  ratings  variances.     There  were  no 

differences  in  the  variances  of  the  ratings  of  ingroup 

members  on  any  of  the  five  adjectives  for  either  Group 

Position  or  Status.     There  was  one  effect  in  the  variances 

of  the  ratings  of  outgroup  members;  it  was  for  the  Restless 

adjective.     The  F  value  of  the  2-way  ANOVA  was  marginally 

significant  ^^2,14  ^  3.34,  p  <  .05,        =  42).     The  Group 

Position  effect  was  significant   (F^        =  6.77,  p  <  .021). 

White  readers  were  more  variable  in  their  ratings  of  black 

group  members  than  black  readers  were  in  their  ratings  of 

2 

white  group  members   (S    =  .64  versus  .19,  respectively). 
This  again  points  to  the  importance  of  considering 
traditional  group  position  in  the  study  of  intergroup 
relations . 

Impression  formation  questions.     Group  Position  x 
Status  analyses  of  variance  revealed  no  significant 
differences  in  the  ways  in  which  subjects  reported  that 
group  membership  affected  either  the  story  characters  or 
their  impressions  of  them.     Because  of  the  absence  of  low 
Involvement  subjects,  no  differences  specifically  were 
predicted. 
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Involvement  x  Status  Analyses 

The  responses  of  the  white  subjects,  representing  the 
dominant  group,  were  analyzed  to  see  if  level  of  emotional 
involvement  or  degree  of  status  equality  affected  their 
responses.     Those  analyses  are  reported  in  this  section. 

Manipulation  checks.     The  15 -point  group  involvement 
continuum  was  subjected  to  a  2   (high  versus  low  involvement) 
X  2   (equal  versus  unequal  status)  analysis  of  variance.  The 

overall  analysis  was  nonsignificant  (F^        =  1.88,  p  <  .17, 

2  ' 
R    =  .26)  but  there  was  a  marginally  significant  effect  for 

Involvement   (F^        =  4.82,  p  <   .04).     Readers  in  the  low 
Involvement  condition  had  an  average  involvement  score  of 
7.5,  close  to  the  neutral  point  of  8.0.     Readers  in  the  high 
Involvement  condition  had  an  average  score  of  5.4,  indica- 
ting greater  involvement  in  the  white  student  group.  The 
same  analysis  was  performed  on  the  perceived  status  respon- 
ses.    That  analysis  had  a  significant  overall  F  value 

2 

(F3 ^ 2g  =  3 . 76 ,  p  <   . 03 ,  R    =  .41)   and  a  significant  status 
effect   i^i^iQ  =  7.22,  p  <   .016).     Equal  Status  condition 
subjects  had  a  mean  response  of  5.6,  showing  that  the  whites 
were  perceived  to  have  somewhat  more  status  than  blacks. 
Even  less  status  equality  was  perceived  in  the  unequal 
Status  condition,  where  the  mean  status  perception  response 
was  2.9. 

Recall  for  group  member  names.     A  2-way  analysis  of 
variance  revealed  significant  differences  in  the  number  of 
group  member  names  recalled.     The  overall  analysis  of 
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ingroup  names  was  significant   (F^        =  3.79,  p  <  .03, 
2 

R    =  .42)   as  was  the  effect  for  Involvement   (F,  10.13, 

1,1b 

p  <   .006) .     As  was  predicted,   subjects  in  the  low  Involve- 
ment conditions  could  remember  more  names  than  subjects  in 
the  high  Involvement  conditions   (2.9  versus  2.0,  respec- 
tively) .     A  similar,  though  less  statistically  significant, 
trend  was  found  for  recall  of  outgroup  names.     The  overall 

analysis  was  nonsignificant   (F^        =  1.93,  p  <  .17, 

2  ' 
R    =  .27),  but  the  effect  for  Involvement  was  marginally 

significant   (F^        =  4.41,  p  <  .05).     Again,  consistent  with 

the  prediction,  memory  for  outgroup  member  names  was  better 

in  the  low  Involvement  condition   (x  =  2.5)   than  in  the  high 

Involvement  condition  (x  =  1.7).     The  effect  of  Involvement 

was  much  as  it  was  hypothesized  to  be. 

Mean  trait  adjective  ratings.     The  Involvement  x  Status 

analyses  yielded  no  significant  effects  for  ratings  of 

ingroup  members.     On  the  adjective  Careful,  there  was  an 

effect  for  outgroup  member  ratings   (overall  F.   ,^  =  2.32, 

3,15 

2 

p  <  .11,  R    =  .30).     The  Involvement  x  Status  interaction 
was  significant   (F^^^g  =  6.45,  p  <  .022).     The  cell  means 
indicated  that  low  Involvement,  unequal  Status  readers  were 
more  favorable  toward  outgroup  members   (x  =  5.07)   than  were 
low  Involvement,  equal  Status  readers   (x  =  4.27).  However, 
in  the  high  Involvement  condition,  equal  Status  readers  were 
more  favorable  in  their  outgroup  ratings   (x  =  5.47)  than 
were  unequal  Status  readers   (x  =  4.27).     The  Scheffe  test  of 
these  means  did  not  find  difference  among  them.     Although  a 
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Status  X  Involvement  interaction  was  predicted,  this  pattern 
of  the  distribution  of  the  means  was  not  anticipated,  and 
these  data  fail  to  confirm  Hypothesis  3. 

Trait  Adjective  Ratings  Variances.     Two-way  analyses  of 
variances  were  performed  on  the  variances  of  all  ingroup  and 
outgroup  ratings.     There  was  one  significant  finding  for 
ingroup  rating  variability,  on  the  adjective  Pleasant.  The 

overall  ANOVA  was  nonsignificant   (F^        ~  I'^S,  p  <  .20, 

2  ' 
R    =  .24),  and  the  Status  effect  was  marginally  significant 

{F^  16  ~  4.98,  p  <   .04).     Subjects  in  the  unequal  Status 

condition  were  much  more  variable  in  their  ingroup  ratings 

2" 

than  were  subjects  in  the  equal  status  condition   (S    =  .91 

versus  .13,  respectively).     There  also  was  one  effect  for 

outgroup  rating  variability.     The  2-way  ANOVA  for  the 

adjective  Restless  was  not  significant  (F,        =  2.35, 
2 

p  <  .11,  R    =  .31),  but  the  Involvement  x  Status  interaction 

was  significant   (F^^        =  6.15,  p  <   .025).     Low  Involvement, 

2" 

unequal  Status  subjects   (S     =  .89)   and  high  Involvement, 

2 

equal  Status  subjects   (S    =  .84)  were  more  variable  in  their 

outgroup  ratings  than  were  low  Involvement,  equal  Status 

subjects   (S    =  .13)   and  high  Involvement,  unequal  Status 
~2 

subjects   (S    =  .44).     Again,  however,  the  Scheffe  test  did 
not  find  any  means  to  be  significantly  different  from  the 
others.     These  data  do  not  confirm  any  of  the  study's 
hypotheses.     One  possible  explanation  for  these  findings 
shall  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 
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Impression  formation  questions.     Involvement  x  Status 
analyses  of  variance  revealed  no  significant  differences  in 
the  ways  in  which  subjects  reported  group  membership 
affected  their  views  of  the  story  characters.     This,  of 
course,  is  contrary  to  the  prediction  of  an  Involvement  x 
Status  interaction  effect. 

A  brief  summary  of  all  the  analyses  across  all  the 
vignettes  would  suggest  that  Hypothesis  1,  that  low 
emotional  involvement  results  in  relatively  more  inter- 
personal perceptions  of  group  members  received  modest 
support.     More  often,  however.  Involvement  was  part  of  a 
significant  interaction  term,  its  effects  dependent  upon 
Status  or  Position.     There  was  more  support  for  the  idea 
that  equality  of  status  also  generates  interpersonal,  rather 
than  intergroup,  orientations   (Hypothesis  2).     However,  this 
often  was  true  whether  Status  was  situationally  specific  or 
not.     There  was  no  support  for  Hypothesis  3,  that  the 
effects  of  situationally  specific  status  would  depend  upon 
the  level  of  emotional  ingroup  involvement.     Although  it  was 
not  predicted.  Group  Status  proved  to  be  an  important  vari- 
able.    The  following  chapter  will  provide  a  more  thorough 
discussion  of  these  and  other  considerations. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION 

This  chapter  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts.     In  the 
first  part,  the  results  of  the  data  analyses  shall  be 
examined  and  discussed.     The  second  part  will  consist  of 
more  general  observations  about  the  findings  and  the 
research  project  as  a  whole. 

Examination  of  Data  Analysis  Results 
The  results  of  the  data  analyses  will  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  each  dependent  measure.     Attention  will  be  given  to 
the  trends  found  therein  and  their  possible  meanings  and 
implications. 

Manipulation  Checks 

The  results  of  the  manipulation  checks  indicated  that 
the  implementation  of  the  independent  variables  was  gen- 
erally successful.     Readers  in  unequal  Status  conditions 
perceived  inequality  in  every  type  of  vignette.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  differences  in  status  perception 
among  the  story  types.     In  the  business  group  vignettes,  the 
mean  status  rating  of  the  equal  Status  subjects  was  7.36, 
close  to  the  absolute  neutrality  point  of  8.0.     In  the  sex 
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and  race  group  stories,  however,  although  the  equal  Status 
readers  perceived  more  equality  than  did  the  unequal  Status 
readers,  they  did  indicate  some  bias  in  favor  of  the  tradi- 
tionally dominant  group.     This  was  especially  true  in  the 
race  group  vignettes,  where  the  high  Involvement  black  and 
white  subjects  in  the  equal  Status  conditions  had  an  average 
status  rating  of  4.9.     This  is  higher  than  the  average 
unequal  Status  condition  rating  of  1.47,  but  is  still  some 
distance  from  the  8.0  mark.     There  was  no  Status  x  Group 
Position  interaction,  indicating  that  both  blacks  and  whites 
agreed  upon  the  relatively  greater  status  of  the  whites  in 
the  vignette.     This  is  consistent  with  the  assertions  both 
of  Cohen  (1973)  and  of  Riordin   (1978)   that  equality  of 
status  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  without  special  inter- 
ventions to  improve  the  position  of  the  subordinate  group. 
However,  it  also  is  clear  that  situationally  specific  status 
equality  can  affect  the  perceptions  of  the  people  in  those 
situations.     The  implications  even  of  this  relatively 
limited  equality  are  not  lost  either  on  the  dominant  or  on 
the  subordinate  groups. 

The  involvement  manipulation  also  generally  was  suc- 
cessful, although  the  findings  were  not  as  straightforward 
as  for  the  status  manipulation.     For  white  readers  of  the 
race  group  stories,  those  in  the  high  Involvement  conditions 
did  indicate  being  more  involved  than  those  in  the  low 
Involvement  condition.     For  the  most  part,  however,  they 
described  their  involvement  as  relatively  weak.     The  same 
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was  true  for  the  business  stories.     In  the  high  Involvement 
conditions,  low  Group  Position  readers  reported  no  ingroup 
involvement  while  high  Group  Position  readers  indicated  only 
a  modest  amount  of  group  involvement.     The  high  Involvement 
sentences  were  successful  in  generating  some  sense  of  in- 
group involvement,  but  as  one  would  expect,  were  not  able  to 
create  strong  feelings  of  social  identity. 

The  manipulation  check  for  the  sex  group  stores  yielded 
more  complicated  results.     Ingroup  involvement  depended  upon 
status  equality  and  group  position  as  well  as  the  involve- 
ment manipulation.     Specifically,  women  indicated  the 
greatest  involvement  in  the  low  Involvement,  unequal  Status 
conditions  and  men  indicated  the  greatest  involvement  in  the 
high  Involvement,  equal  Status  conditions.     It  was  predicted 
the  inequality  of  status  would  increase  intergroup  percep- 
tions, and  to  the  extent  that  status  played  any  part  in 
affecting  group  involvement,  one  might  have  predicted  that 
unequal  status  would  increase  the  intensity  of  ingroup 
feelings.     For  the  men,  however,  unequal  status  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  decrease  in  ingroup  involvement.     Perhaps  the 
presence  of  equal  status  women  in  a  traditionally  male- 
dominated  field  led  to  an  increase  in  men's  ingroup  iden- 
tifications.    For  the  women.  Status  interacted  with  the 
Involvement  condition  in  an  unusual  way.     Suppose  we  con- 
sider the  Status  and  Involvement  combinations  that  should 
yield  either  interpersonal  or  intergroup  perceptions.  Low 
Status,  low  Involvement  should  produce  the  most 
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interpersonal  perceptions,  while  high  Status,  high  Involve- 
ment should  produce  the  most  intergroup  perceptions.  Assume 
that  the  effects  of  Status  and  Involvement  are  equal,  and 
one  would  suppose  that  the  high  Status,  low  Involvement  and 
the  low  Status,  high  Involvement  conditions  should  yield 
similar  perceptions  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 
However,  if  we  plot  the  women's  involvement  scores  along 
this  new  continuum,  a  curvilinear,  not  a  linear,  result  is 
obtained  (Figure  2) . 

One  potential  explanation  for  these  differences  is  that 
while  either  high  involvement  or  inferior  status  can 
increase  women's  sense  of  identification  with  a  women's 
group,  the  combination  of  the  two  is  uncomfortable  for  the 
readers  and  they  move  to  reduce  their  involvement  with  that 
group.     Social  identity  theorists  stress  the  ways  in  which 
group  identity  is  used  to  enhance  one's  total  self  concept. 
Whereas  low  Involvement  women  could  identify  with  the 
women's  team  in  the  unequal  Status  conditions  in  the 
abstract,   for  the  high  Involvement  women  the  inequality  was 
too  personal,  and  they  preferred  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  the  team.     This,  of  course,  is  only  one  plausible 
explanation,  but,  as  shall  be  seen,  unequal  Status  and/or 
high  Involvement  women  consistently  have  more  intergroup  and 
fewer  interpersonal  perceptions  than  their  male  or  female 
counterparts . 
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Recall  for  Group  Member  Names 

The  data  that  describe  readers '  memory  for  group  mem- 
bers names  vary  greatly  for  the  different  story  types.  As 
predicted,  white  subjects  reading  the  race  vignettes  were 
better  able  to  recall  individual  names  in  the  low  Involve- 
ment conditions  than  in  the  high  Involvement  condition.  It 
is  presumed  that  this  is  due  to  increased  intergroup  percep- 
tions in  the  high  Involvement  condition.     Contrary  to 
prediction,  however,  readers  of  the  business  vignettes  were 
better  able  to  recall  names  of  story  characters  when  the 
groups  were  of  unequal,  rather  than  equal,  status.     This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  Status  in  the  business  stories  was 
manipulated  by  changing  the  groups,  not  just  the  relations 
between  them.     In  the  unequal  Status  condition,  the  division 
between  the  groups  was  much  clearer  and  may  have  increased 
the  readers'  ability  to  recall  the  names  of  the  different 
group  members.     In  the  sex  group  stories,  women  were  least 
likely  to  recall  outgroup  names  in  the  low  Involvement, 
unequal  Status  cells,  indicating  more  of  an  intergroup 
perception  for  those  readers.     This  is  consistent  with  the 
finding  that  low  Involvement,  unequal  Status  women  identi- 
fied more  strongly  with  their  ingroup  than  did  women  in 
other  conditions. 

Mean  Trait  Adjective  Ratings 

The  analyses  of  the  average  ratings  of  ingroup  and 
outgroup  members  produced  results  that  were  spotty,  at  best. 
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There  were  more  adjective  ratings  that  showed  no  significant 
effects  than  there  were  that  yielded  significant  differ- 
ences.    Nonetheless,  there  are  several  comments  that  should 
be  made.     Readers  of  the  business  vignettes  who  were  placed 
in  the  low  (sales  trainee)   group  position  tended  to  exhibit 
greater  ingroup  favoritism  than  did  those  in  the  high 
(executive)  group  position.     When  involvement  was  high,  low 
position  readers  also  showed  greater  outgroup  favoritism 
than  did  high  position  readers  on  one  adjective.     A  similar 
finding  was  obtained  for  the  sex  groups.     There,  on  three  of 
the  five  adjectives,  equal  Status  conditions  subjects  rated 
their  ingroup  higher  than  unequal  Status  condition  subjects. 
On  one  adjective,  the  equal  Status  readers  also  rated  the 
outgroup  higher  than  did  the  unequal  Status  readers.     In  the 
Group  Position  x  Status  analyses  of  the  race  group  stores, 
readers  in  the  unequal  Status  condition  had  higher  ratings 
than  readers  in  the  equal  Status  condition  for  both  ingroup 
and  outgroup  members  on  one  adjective.     The  interesting 
consistency  throughout  these  findings  is  that  the  same 
people  who  rated  their  ingroup  highly  also  rated  their 
outgroup  highly.     A  social  desirability  explanation  seems 
plausible  for  the  race  analyses,  where  the  description  of  a 
black  group  of  inferior  status  may  have  prompted  more  posi- 
tive descriptions  of  everyone.     This  "bending  over  back- 
wards" to  see  the  good  in  everyone  is  consistent  with  other 
data  yet  to  be  discussed  and  with  a  number  of  comments  made 
to  the  experimenter  by  white  subjects  reading  the  race 
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group  vignettes.     Those  comments  typically  were  statements 
assuring  the  experimenter  that  the  subject  never  considered 
race  when  making  judgments  of  other  people.     Such  comments 
almost  surely  indicate  that  readers  were  aware  of  the 
socially  desirable  responses  to  the  questions  asked  of  them. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  social  desirability  is 
an  explanation  of  why  low  Position  readers  of  the  business 
stories  and  equal  Status  readers  of  the  sex  group  stores 
should  rate  ingroup  and  outgroup  members  positively. 
Indeed,  the  specific  explanations  for  why  those  groups  might 
do  so,  and  not  some  other  groups,  is  far  less  important  than 
the  fact  of  its  occurrence.     The  implication  is  that  there 
is  no  necessary  trade-off  between  attitudes  toward  the 
ingroup  and  attitudes  toward  the  outgroup.     Neither  positive 
ingroup  feelings  nor  positive  outgroup  feelings  must  depend 
upon  deprecation  of  the  other  group.     This  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  most  studies  of  intergroup 
comparison.     They  assume  that  my  belief  that  my  group  has 
"won"  is  dependent  upon  a  complementary  belief  that  your 
groups  has  "lost."     No  doubt  that  frequently  is  the  case. 
But  these  few  data  may  suggest  that  it  need  not  be  so. 
Perhaps  it  is  possible  for  social  comparison  to  result  in 
lots  of  winners  and  no  losers. 

Trait  Adjective  Ratings  Variances 

Although  there  were  no  significant  effects  found  for 
the  business  vignettes  in  the  variability  of  group  member 
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ratings,  for  the  sex  group  stores  a  number  of  interesting 
trends  appeared.     Being  highly  involved  with  one's  ingroup 
and  being  a  member  of  the  traditionally  subordinate  group 
both  led  to  uniform  perceptions  of  the  ingroup.     This  was 
especially  true  for  those  who  fell  into  both  categories: 
involved  women.     Uniform  outgroup  perceptions  were  found  for 
women  in  the  unequal  Status  condition  and  for  men  in  the 
equal  Status  condition.     This  was  true  for  three  of  the  five 
adjectives.     This  has  several  interesting  implications.  One 
may  be  that  men  are  so  accustomed  to  being  the  dominant 
group  that  they  perceive  equality  with  women  either  as  a 
threat  or  an  assault  on  their  rights  or  privileges.     It  also 
is  possible  that  the  equal  Status  men's  ratings  of  women 
were  uniform  because  of  their  beliefs  about  women  who  suc- 
ceed in  traditionally  male  arenas.     In  any  case,  it  is 
ironic  to  note  that  the  circumstances  that  foster  inter- 
personal perceptions  for  men  lead  to  intergroup  perceptions 
for  women  and  vice  versa. 

Examination  of  the  ratings  variances  in  the  race  groups 
analyses  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  white  subjects 
responsed  primarily  to  the  social  desirability  demands  of 
the  situation.     On  one  adjective,  whites  were  significantly 
more  variable  in  their  ratings  of  blacks  than  blacks  were  in 
their  ratings  of  whites.     In  another  analysis,   low  Involve- 
ment, equal  Status  whites  showed  almost  no  variability  in 
their  ratings  of  blacks    (S^  =  .13),  but  the  introduction  of 
some  variable  that  might  indicate  that  the  experimenter  was 
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concerned  with  how  the  subjects  perceived  blacks  increased 
the  variability  of  the  ratings.     There  is  no  proof  that 
social  desirability  was  responsible,  but  it  does  seem  to  be 
the  most  parsimonious  explanation. 

Impression  Formation  Questions 

There  were  relatively  few  significant  findings  in  the 
analyses  of  the  direct  impression  questions.     Three  were 
trends  to  indicate  that  women  in  the  unequal  Status  condi- 
tion thought  that  both  women  and  men  were  more  influenced  by 
their  group  memberships  than  did  women  in  the  equal  Status 
condition  or  men  in  either  condition.     This,  again,  is 
consistent  with  other  findings  that  those  women  tended  to 
have  relatively  intergroup  perceptions.     Given  the  burgeon- 
ing number  of  women  entering  traditionally  male  occupations, 
this  consistent  result  may  have  a  number  of  implications  for 
male/female  relationships,  particularly  in  employment 
settings.     To  the  extent  that  they  are  denied  equality, 
women  may  become  very  group-oriented  in  their  perceptions. 
The  establishment  of  "old-girl"   networks  in  a  number  of 
fields  may  be  a  manifestation  of  just  that  tendency. 

General  Comments 
The  results  of  this  experiment  showed  that  it  is 
possible  to  manipulate  variables  such  as  emotional  ingroup 
involvement  and  relative  group  status  in  a  laboratory 
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setting.     Although  the  depth  and  range  of  such  phenomena 
cannot  be  replicated,  it  is  possible  to  manipulate  them  to 
some  degree  in  a  controlled,  experimental  context.  Modifi- 
cations in  the  procedure  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
range  of  ingroup  involvement,  however.     It  also  is  clear 
that  additional  work  must  be  done  to  attain  perceptions  of 
greater  equality  between  traditionally  unequal  groups. 

This  study  also  indicated  that  social  identity  and 
social  structure  variables  operate  over  and  above  cognitive 
variables  in  affecting  intergroup  processes.     Although  this 
is  hardly  a  new  and  dramatic  discovery,  it  does  emphasize 
the  importance  of  studying  social  processes  at  a  number  of 
different  levels  of  analysis.     Too  often,  people  who  are 
interested  primarily  in  one  level  of  analysis  forget  that 
theirs  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  fruitful  approaches  to  the 
subject  matter. 

The  experiment  yielded  a  number  of  significant  results 
due  to  group  Position.     None  of  those  differences  specifi- 
cally were  predicted.     The  failure  to  predict  them  probably 
was  due  to  several  factors.     Social  identity  theories 
typically  do  not  emphasize  objective  group  positions  in 
social  hierarchies.     They  focus  on  positive  or  negative 
social  identities,  which  may  be  influenced  by  one's  group's 
position,  but  tend  to  assume  that  persons  in  all  groups 
strive  for  positive  identities  in  basically  the  same  ways. 
In  a  similar  fashion,  theories  that  explain  the  effects  of 
social  structure  on  intergroup  relations  often  are 
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ahistorical  in  their  approach.     Equal  status  that  has 
existed  for  decades  probably  is  not  the  same  as  equal  status 
achieved  only  in  the  past  generation.     Social  groups  are 
aware  of  their  historical  relationships  as  well  as  their 
current  relationships,  and  that  awareness  ensures  that 
events  of  the  past  will  continue  to  affect  social  behavior 
in  the  present.     This  all  may  be  related  to  social  science's 
general  lack  of  interest  in  power  as  a  crucial  variable  for 
study   (cf .  Moscovici,   1976) .     Groups  with  different  amounts 
of  power,  or  with  different  historical  experiences,  are 
bound  to  act  differently  as  a  result. 

A  number  of  results  in  this  study  were  unique  to  one  or 
two  of  the  groups  being  analyzed.     This  may  be  due  in  part 
to  idiosyncracies  in  the  various  vignettes.     There  may  be 
threshold  effects,  for  example,  that  were  met  in  some  stores 
and  not  in  others.     These  differences  probably  also  are  due 
to  objective  differences  in  the  relationships  between  the 
groups  under  study.     While  there  undoubtedly  are  "generic" 
factors  that  are  important  in  all  intergroup  contexts,  there 
also  are  considerations  unique  to  every  group  that  help 
determine  their  intergroup  relationships.     History  and  power 
are  two  such  variables  that  have  been  mentioned.  Group 
goals,  values,  beliefs,  ideologies,  and  traditions  also  are 
important.     In  understanding  specific  group  relationships, 
we  must  consider  these  factors  in  addition  to  more  universal 
variables . 
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Our  hypotheses  concerning  intergroup  behavior  must  be 
more  refined  so  as  to  account  for  these  and  other 
contingencies.     Cialdini  et  al.    (1976) ,  for  example,  in 
their  study  of  football  fans,  have  demonstrated  the  flexi- 
bility people  have  in  selectively  incorporating  only  some  of 
their  social  group  memberships  into  their  total  self- 
concept.     There  are  a  host  of  ways  in  which  various  iden- 
tifications can  be  amplified,  modified,  or  rejected 
altogether,  and  we  need  to  know  more  about  when  people 
select  one  strategy  over  the  others.     Until  we  do,  there 
will  be  an  oversupply  of  post  hoc  explanations  and  an 
undersupply  of  a  priori  predictions. 

Finally,  there  is  a  note  of  encouragement.     Some  of  the 
results  of  this  experiment  suggested  that  there  are  some 
circumstances  in  which  people  are  likely  to  affirm  both  the 
members  of  their  ingroup  and  members  of  the  outgroup.  This 
may  mean,  as  was  suggested  earlier  in  this  chapter,  that 
cross-groups  relationships  do  not  have  to  have  winners  and 
losers.     There  may  be  situations  in  which  all  groups 
involved  can  succeed  in  attaining  their  goals.  Lemaine's 
(1974)  concept  of  social  originality  and  Sherif's   (Sherif  et 
al.,  1961)   study  of  interdependence  should  provide  excellent 
clues  as  to  what  those  situations  might  be.     The  specifica- 
tion of  such  circumstances  should  be  a  priority  for  those 
interested  in  studying — and  improving — how  people  get  along. 


APPENDIX  A 

HIGH  EMOTIONAL  INVOLVEMENT,   UNEQUAL  STATUS,  DOMINANT 
GROUP  VERSIONS  OF  THE  READERS'  VIGNETTES 


Business  Groups  Version 
You  are  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Richardson  Manufacturing  Company,  arriving  at  the  corporate 
headquarters  just  before  8:00  a.m.  on  a  Thursday  morning. 
You  have  been  working  at  Richardson  for  about  four  months 
now,  and  are  proud  to  be  affiliated  with  the  sales  division 
and  the  executive  council.     In  your  short  time  with  the 
company,  you  and  your  fellow  council  members  have  become 
good  friends.     Two  of  your  friends  and  fellow  council  mem- 
bers, Charles  and  Kevin,  meet  you  on  the  sidewalk  out  front 
and  you  go  inside  together.     Once  inside,  you  all  go  up  to 
the  employee  lounge  on  the  eight  floor.     There  you  see  John, 
another  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  drinking  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  reading  the  business  section  of  the  morning 
paper.     After  you  exchange  greetings  with  your  fellow  coun- 
cil members,  you  notice  Dave,  a  member  of  the  current  sales 
representative  trainee  class.     The  sales  trainees  have  been 
working  together,  but  in  a  different  section  of  the  head- 
quarters building,   for  the  past  several  months.     When  two 
other  trainees  arrive,  Michael  and  Robert,  you  acknowledge 
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Ill 


them  politely.     By  8:15,  Michael,  Dave,  and  Robert  head  off 
for  another  sales  trainee  orientation  session.  Kevin, 
Charles,  and  John  ask  you  to  join  them  for  lunch  in  the 
executive  cafeteria  after  your  11:00  meeting  to  discuss 
stock  acquisitions.     After  agreeing  to  do  so,  you  head  into 
your  office  to  begin  going  through  your  morning  correspon- 
dence. 

Sex  Groups  Version 
You  are  a  member  of  the  men's  basketball  team  at  State 
U,  a  large  university  in  the  Southeast.     State  has  had  a 
men's  team  for  nearly  60  years — far  longer  than  it  has  had  a 
women's  basketball  team.     You  are  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
this  team,  for  the  university  has  a  long  history  of  sup- 
porting men's  athletics.     The  budget  for  the  women's  team, 
however,  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  men's  budget.  Students 
and  alumni  support  the  men's  team  very  well,  both  in  terms 
of  attendance  at  games  and  money  donated.     The  women's  team, 
however,  has  a  hard  time  attracting  either  spectators  or 
donations. 

This  morning  you  and  two  of  your  teammates,  Richard  and 
Don,  are  helping  load  the  school  bus  for  another  road  trip. 
As  the  three  of  you  are  talking,  Steve,  another  player, 
joins  you  as  you  evaluate  your  prospects  for  the  game.  A 
short  time  later,  you  notice  Sheryl,  a  member  of  the  women's 
basketball  team.     The  women's  team  is  also  gearing  up  for  an 
out-of-town  game,  and  they've  been  putting  in  extra 
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practices  nearly  every  evening.     When  two  other  women's  team 
members  arrive,  Theresa  and  Marilyn,  you  acknowledge  them 
politely.     Shortly  thereafter,  Sheryl,  Theresa,  and  Marilyn 
head  off  for  a  team  meeting.     As  is  your  custom,  you  arrange 
with  Richard,  Don,  and  Steve  to  eat  lunch  in  the  dining  hall 
after  class.     In  the  meantime,  you  head  toward  the  gym  for 
some  last  minute  free-throw  practice. 

Race  Groups  Version 
You  are  a  member  of  the  University  Angolophile 
Association   (UAA) ,  a  campus  organization  composed  of 
American  students  of  English  descent.     The  UAA  meets  monthly 
to  learn  about  English  history,  literature  and  customs.  You 
are  proud  to  be  a  member,  and  you  look  forward  to  attending 
the  meetings.     The  UAA  has  been  an  important  part  of  college 
life  for  you  for  over  two  years  now,  and  many  of  your  best 
friends  are  also  UAA  members.     This  month,  the  UAA  is 
holding  a  joint  meeting  with  Celebrate  Africa   (CA) ,  a  group 
of  American  students  of  African  descent.     It  studies  African 
culture  in  much  the  same  way  UAA  studies  English  culture. 
Unlike  the  UAA,  however.  Celebrate  Africa  does  not  have  a 
long  and  respected  history  at  the  university.     In  fact,  the 
consensus  is  that  CA  is  one  of  the  least  worthwhile  organi- 
zations on  campus.     Its  bumbling  ineffectiveness  makes  it 
the  butt  of  many  student  and  faculty  jokes.     After  months  of 
badgering  the  UAA  to  hold  a  joint  meeting,  UAA  members 
reluctantly  agreed.     You  are  convinced  that  the  whole  affair 
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will  be  harmless  but  futile,  and  for  the  first  time  you  can 
remember,  you  are  not  looking  forward  to  attending  the 
meeting. 

As  you  make  you  way  to  the  meeting  room,  you  see  two  of 
your  friends  and  fellow  UAA  members,  Charles  and  Kevin.  You 
pause  for  a  moment  to  chat  about  campus  events  and  the 
upcoming  UAA  -  CA  meeting.     As  the  three  of  you  are  talking, 
John,  another  UAA  member,  joins  you  and  you  begin  to  walk 
toward  the  meeting.     A  short  time  later,  you  notice  Dave,  a 
CA  member  who  also  is  going  to  the  meeting.     He  appears  to 
be  studying  his  notes,  rehearsing  some  kind  of  presentation. 
When  two  other  CA  members  arrive,  Michael  and  Robert,  you 
acknowledge  them  politely.     When  you  arrive  at  the  meeting 
room,  Michael,  Dave,  and  Robert  head  off  to  finish  preparing 
for  the  meeting.     As  is  your  custom,  you  arrange  to  sit  with 
Kevin,  Charles,  and  John  during  the  meeting.     For  the 
interim,  however,  you  spend  a  few  minutes  alone  with  your 
latest  edition  of  the  London  Times. 


APPENDIX  B 

DEPENDENT  MEASURES  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  GROUPS  VIGNETTES 

1.     Think  back  to  the  story  you  just  read   (but  do 
not  look  at  it) .     In  the  spaces  provided 
below,  list  the  names  of  the  persons  in  each 
of  the  two  groups. 

Executive  Council  Sales  Trainee 
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2.     Please  describe  each  of  the  story  characters  listed 

below  in  terms  of  the  traits  provided.     For  example,  if 
you  believe  that  one  of  them  is  extremely  peasant, 
circle  the  number  1.     If  you  believe  that  one  of  them 
is  extremely  unpleasant,  circle  the  number  7.  The 
numbers  2  through  6  represent  varying  degrees  of 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  depending  upon  how 
close  to  the  end  points  they  are.     Circle  the  one 
number  that  best  represents  your  beliefs. 

Charles 


irritating 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not 

irritating 

restless 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not 

restless 

stubborn 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not 

stubborn 

pleasant 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not 

pleasant 

careful 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not 

careful 

Dave 

irritating 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not 

irritating 

restless 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not 

restless 

stubborn 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not 

stubborn 

pleasant 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not 

pleasant 

careful 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not 

careful 
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irritating  1 

restless  1 

stubborn  1 

pleasant  1 

careful  1 

irritating  1 

restless  1 

stubborn  1 

pleasant  1 

careful  1 

irritating  1 

restless  1 

stubborn  1 

pleasant  1 

careful  1 

irritating  1 

restless  1 

stubborn  1 

pleasant  1 

careful  1 


John 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

Kevin 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

Michael 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

Robert 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 

2     3     4  5  6 


7  not  irritating 

7  not  restless 

7  not  stubborn 

7  not  pleasant 

7  not  careful 

7  not  irritating 

7  not  restless 

7  not  stubborn 

7  not  pleasant 

7  not  careful 

7  not  irritating 

7  not  restless 

7  not  stubborn 

7  not  pleasant 

7  not  careful 

7  not  irritating 

7  not  restless 

7  not  stubborn 

7  not  pleasant 

7  not  careful 
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3.     Please  answer  the  following  questions  by  circling  the 
number  that  best  describes  your  feelings. 

Charles 

1.  How  much  does  Charles'   job  affect  the  kind  of 
person  he  is? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 

2.  How  much  does  Charles'   job  affect  your  impressions 
of  him? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 

Dave 

1.  How  much  does  Dave's  job  affect  the  kind  of 
person  he  is? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 

2.  How  much  does  Dave's  job  affect  your  impressions 
of  him? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 

John 

1.  How  much  does  John's  job  affect  the  kind  of 
person  he  is? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 

2.  How  much  does  John's  job  affect  your  impressions 
of  him? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 
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Kevin 

1.  How  much  does  Kevin's  job  affect  the  kind  of 
person  he  is? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 

2.  How  much  does  Kevin's  job  affect  your  impressions 
of  him? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 

Michael 

1.  How  much  does  Michael's  job  affect  the  kind  of 
person  he  is? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 

2.  How  much  does  Michael's  job  affect  your  impressions 
of  him? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 

Robert 

1.  How  much  does  Robert's  job  affect  the  kind  of 
person  he  is? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 

2.  How  much  does  Robert's  job  affect  your  impressions 
of  him? 

(very  much)         12     3     4     5     6     7         (not  at  all) 
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4.  As  you  were  reading  the  story,  did  you  feel  as  though 
you  were  a  member  of  one  of  the  groups?     (circle  one) 

YES     (answer  questions  5  and  6) 
NO       (skip  to  question  7) 

5.  Of  which  group  did  you  feel  a  member?  

6.  How  involved  with  that  group  did  you  feel? 

very  little  a  great  deal  of 

involvement        12     3     4     5     6     7  involvement 

7.  Groups  can  vary  in  the  amount  of  status,  or  prestige, 
they  have.     Did  you  feel  that  one  of  the  groups  in  this 
story  had  more  status  than  the  other  one? 

YES     (answer  questions  8  and  9) 


NO 


(answer  no  more  questions) 


8.     Which  group  did  you  feel  had  more  status? 


9. 


How  much  more  status  do  you  feel  that  it  had? 


just  a  little 
more  status 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


a  great  deal 
more  status 


REFERENCE  NOTE 

Cairnes,  E.     Taj f el's  theory  of  intergroup  conflict  applied 
to  Northern  Ireland.     Paper  presented  at  the  Third 
Annual  Conference  of  the  International  Society  of 
Political  Psychology,  Boston,  1980. 
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